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STREET 
By Derek Hill 


COMUS IN THE CONGO 


By Conor Cruise O’Brien 











MAILING MAILBAGS , P 
PARTYGOING, RACEGOING, z 
FUELLING WITH M/ & aN 
SHELL-MEX AND BLP...) : 





WHAT MORE 
COULP YOU WANT 7 


T-A-x-1! 





Two facts worth remembering : (1) Shell-Mex 
and B.P. Ltd supply all the fuel to the West- 
land Heliport at Battersea, which has been 
pioneering quick air routes out of London 


SHELL-MEX AND B.P. LTD — HeLP Ger HELICOPTERS IN THE AIR Suny 
Woes 


Z. BOUND % SEE HELICOPTER 
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S00N. PLENTY AROUND. 
FERRIING ROYALTY . 

AIRPORTING EXECUTIVES, 
VIFTING LORRYLOADS,.. 





wes CARRYING ANYTHING, 
LANDING ANYWHERE. 
(EVEN HERE 1 HOPE). 
STRAIGHT FROM Ap B. 
OR BATTERSEA HELIPORT... 


- 





\ 





NO FUTURE IN MOUNTAIN 
CLIMBING. THEY WERE PICKED UP. 
MAKES IT SEEM TOD EASY BY 
HALF. THERE'S A FUTURE IN 
HELICOPTERS, THOUGH. 


f | 
since 1959. (2) Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd are \ 
now sharing their helicopter experience and 


advising on fuelling problems at projected 


heliports in other towns and cities. 
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Portrait of the Week— 


THE BIRTHDAY of the Prince of Peace was cele- 
brated.One hundred and twenty-seven people were 
killed on the roads of Britain, and 525 in road 
accidents in'the United States. A United Nations 
spokesman alleged that Rhodesia had supplied 
Katanga with heavy mortars, and the men to fire 
them. Egypt broke with the Yemen; tension in- 
creased in Kuwait, and British servicemen and an 
aircraft-carrier were ordered to stand by. Thirty- 
one people were killed in Algeria where the 
promised Christmas truce was broken by OAS, 
and fifty-one died when a terrorist bomb exploded 
in Bogota. In Italy sixty-nine people were killed 
in a train crash, and disaster struck a BEA Comet 
over Ankara, killing twenty-eight passengers. A 
parcel labelled ‘Sherry’ blew up in the hands of 
a company director in King’s Langley, and rob- 
bers slashed open twenty-five mail bags on the 
Perth Express, getting away with thirty registered 
packets, one of them containing a thousand- 
pound brooch. A third of a ton of Brighton rock 
was seized by the Health Department as being 
allegedly unfit for human consumption, and the 
cries of four people trapped all night in a lift at 
Leeds were answered by only one passer-by, who 


said, ‘What can I do?’ and walked away. 
Acrimony, mutual recrimination and _ the 
accustomed deadlock, was the Guardian's 


description of how the talks between Equity and 
the independent television companies ended: so 
the Equity strike continued, and between 250 and 
500 actors and actresses drew on strike funds. In 
Birmingham a pedestrian was knocked down ona 
pedestrian-crossing by a pedestrian. The Katanga 
Cabinet refused to endorse the pact signed by 
Mr. Tshombe; the six Common Market countries 
failed to agree on an agricultural policy; and 
President Kennedy and Mr. Macmillan agreed 
that preparations should be made for renewing 
atmospheric nuclear tests, probably on Christmas 
Island. 


* 


ON THE OTHER HAND, a Czechoslovak family of 
six escaped through deep snow and over barbed 
wire into Western Germany, and President Ken- 
nedy and Mr. Macmillan agreed to reopen nego- 


tiations with the Soviet Union over the question | 
q 


of Berlin. The 125-mile-an-hour cyclone ‘Beryl,’ 
which had scared the daylights out of everyone 
in Mauritius, caused no casualties and no damage. 
A man of seventy-nine bicycled from Richmond 
to Hyde Park to take part in the Christmas Day 
swimming race in the Serpentine in which twenty- 
eight competitors dived into water one degree 
above freezing. Czechoslovakia swapped three 
German generals who had been in gaol there 
since the war for two Czech secret-service agents 
imprisoned by the German Federal Republic, and 
the Japanese Government talked about lending 
£23,000 to Kenya's umbrella-menders and donkey- 


cart manufacturers. A Cape Town magistrate 
called Solomon declared parking-meters ultra 
vires. 

* 


THE PoPE, in his Christmas message to the world. 
appealed to ‘those who control the economic 
forces’ to ‘risk everything—but not the peace of 
the world and the lives of men—to seek every 
means that modern progress has put at their 
disposal to increase the welfare and security of 
the world, and not to sow distrust and mutual 
suspicion.’ The Queen, in her Christmas message 
to the Commonwealth, said that things wouldn't 
get any better ‘if young people merely express 
themselves by indifference or by revulsion against 
what they regard as an out-of-date order of 
things.’ 


* 
MR. FRANK RICHARDS, the creator of Billy Bunter, 


died at the age of eighty-six, and it was 
announced that the Duchess of Kent would have 








a baby in the summer. 
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HE Prime Minister’s meeting with President 

Kennedy in Bermuda attracted little of the 
attention normally attending such occasions; and 
it was none the worse for that. Relief, rather 
than enthusiasm, appears best to describe the 
outcome; as Mr. Macmillan himself stressed, in 
such meetings it is not possible to settle great 
questions in the course of a few hours’ discus- 
sion; but it is possible to rediscover a sense of 
partnership—in danger of being lost, from time 
to time, as the nations pursue their individual and 
sometimes erratic courses. 

There is now relatively little that Britain can 
hope to do on the great international issues 
except foster this sense of partnership. On Berlin, 
even on the future of nuclear testing, it is more 
important to preserve the unity of the Western 
Alliance than to attempt, as Mr. Macmillan was 
once inclined to do, to play the pacificator— 
the potential mediator between East and West. 
The Prime Minister’s first task in the New Year 
is not to indulge in dreams of successful Summits, 
but to put his house in order at home—with par- 
ticular reference to the household accounts. 

This has become all the more urgent because 
the progress of the move into Europe depends 
more, in the long run, on the success of the 
Government’s management of the country’s 
economy than on any finesse in negotiations— 
though that will certainly be needed too. But 
unless the Chancellor can handle his policies 
much more effectively in the coming year than 
he did in 1961, the prospects are dismal. 

It is difficult to speak temperately about Mr. 
Lloyd’s waverings over the wages pause. 
Reynolds News recently named thirteen Tory 
MPs who back the Chancellor’s wages policy, 
but who are directors of companies which have 
raised their dividends since last July. Their action 
(or inaction) in this context was raised last week 
in the Commons, to the accompaniment of din 
and disorder: and some of the MPs defended 
themselves on the ground that they were only 
keeping faith with their shareholders. But on 


this argument, the Government itself ought to 
have kept faith with State employees whose wage 
awards have recently been repudiated. 

As things are, the pause has so far succeeded 
only in widening the gap between wages in State 
employment and in private companies. This can 
hardly be what the Government intended; and 
it can only cause trouble in 1962. The principle 
of comparability of wages—by which it is con- 
ceded that an engineer, say, in State employment 
should earn approximately what he would expect 
to earn outside—has been aggepted for the past 
few years; it cannot lightly be rejected now. And 
when comparability is accepted, as it was recently 
in the case of the electrical workers, just because 
their bargaining power happens to be consider- 
able, what can the Government expect from 
workers who have held, but have not used, such 
bargaining powers in the past? 

* 

A second urgent need is a more positive policy 
in Central Africa. For atime it looked as if 
1961 might be a year of notable triumph for 
British policies there. But even before lain 
Macleod left the Colonial Office there were signs 
that the policies he had initiated were wilting 
before the Welensky/Whitehead/Salisbury pres- 
sures; and recent events have confirmed the sus- 
picion that the Federalists, encouraged by weak- 
ness at Whitehall, have been preparing to resist 
any further concessions to African nationalism, 
and flexing their muscles with intervention in the 
Congo. 

The events of the past few days have amply 
confirmed Dr. Conor O'Brien's diagnosis of what 
has been happening in Katanga. Tshombe, 
clearly, was warned by his advisers that the UN 
forces were too strong for him; he should agree 
to a cease-fire, and pretend willingness to come 
to some agreement with the central Congolese 
government, to obtain a breathing space. In the 
meantime, fresh arms and equipment (and per- 
haps reinforcements) could be brought in from 
Rhodesia; and as the British Government would 
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certainly do its best to prevent the UN from 
starting up operations again, with any luck 
Tshombe might be able to restore himself to 
the position he held before hostilities broke out 
—and in time get rid of the UN altogether. 

A weakness in Dr. O’Brien’s original thesis 
was that he appeared to assume direct collusion 
of the British Government in these manceuvres. 
More probably the collusion was of the kind 
adopted on that occasion when a telescope was 
held to a blind eye. But the British Government 
cannot go on ignoring the abuse of Rhodesia’s 
frontiers—unless it is willing to acquire the 
reputation of being anxious to destroy the United 
Nations. 


* 


The Government has many other unsolved 
problems on its hands—and will be faced with 
more, if trouble begins again in the Middle East. 
The Indian occupation of Goa has further 
weakened Commonwealth unity; the future of 
NATO, and Britain’s contribution to it, are 
still a matter for concern; a viable constitution 
has to be found for Kenya. But for the moment, 
the two most urgent questions are the translation 
of the pay pause from the shambles it now is into 
an effective national economic policy, and the 
resumption of effective control in Northern 
Rhodesia before it is too late. 


Advertising Authority 


‘Those who devote their lives to advertising 
and understand the functions and methods of 
advertising—the advertisers, the agencies, the 
media owners—should be in the majority ... 
to regulate the content of advertising effectively, 
without robbing it of the freedom it needs to 
make the advertising investment pay, we need 
a body of advertising professionals and noi a 
general committee.’ 

HE speaker is the Managing Director of the 

J. Walter Thompson Company, addressing 
fellow advertisers earlier this month; and it prob- 
ably represents the opinion of the great bulk of 
the profession. Yet in this same speech Mr. Tom 
Sutton gave the warning to his listeners that ad- 
vertising could fall into disrepute by breeding 
public cynicism; and this in fact is what has been 
happening. The proportion of advertising which 
is demonstrably disreputable is small, most of it 
in and around the patent medicine, drug and 
tonics market; but the failure of the profession to 
put forward any realistic proposals to control this 
very lucrative sector brings discredit on advertis- 
ing as a whole. In the circumstances it is not 
surprising that demands have been heard in Par- 
liament and in the press for greater control, and 
if necessary State control, of all advertising. 
Mr. Sutton fears what he describes as ‘the 
dominance of the amateur, should an Advertis- 
ing Authority be set up. Past experience sug- 
gests that amateurs—particularly if they are con- 
sumer representatives -are rarely dominant on 
such committees: precisely because they are 
amateurs, they are too often either inarticulate or 
futile pursuers of lost causes. But this is largely 
due to bad selection. What any committee of this 
kind needs (and none needs it more than the 
Independent Television Authority) is the in- 
formed critic—a cross between the Ombudsman 


THE 


and the devil’s advocate. Such spokesmen should 
indeed be drawn from the ranks of the advertis- 
ing profession—but by the same process as 
gamekeepers are recruited from poachers. The 
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example of the Press Council, which is now pre. 
dominantly a mutual admiration society drawn 
from the lower reaches of the press, should be a 
warning. 


Whose Face Spited ? 


From 


U NTIL the Paris police dispersed the anti-OAS 
demonstration on December 19, the real 
objection of the French Left-wing opposition 
te the de Gaulle regime was its weakness. In 
the most important problem of France, that of 
Algeria, the President, with a reluctant Prime 
Minister tagging along after him, was going 
where Socialists, Radicals and MRP wanted him 
to go. His movement, though now too slow for 
their tastes, was at least more resolute than theirs 
had been when they constituted the government. 
His republic was not exactly theirs, but no one 
doubted that a reform in the direction of stability 
had had to be undertaken, if only to find a 
solution to the Algerian problem. The Fifth 
Republic has at least been much more republican 
than anyone hoped for about May 20, 1958. The 
anger of the President’s Left-wing critics has been 
that he exercised so personal a power that it 
could at any moment only effectively direct a 
small sector of the machinery of government. 
He and his Prime Minister tolerated, either 
weakly or wilfully, opposition and sabotage in 
both the army and the police. They refused any 
alliance with the old parties or with any organised 
expression of the republican sentiment that they 
were so quick to mobilise against barricades or 
mutiny in Algiers in a moment of acute crisis 
as January, 1960, or April, 1961. There 
are of course spheres in which the direction of 
the President’s policy arouses strong objection 
on the Left—his refusal of integration in NATO, 
his failure to co-operate with France’s allies and 
the old-fashioned orthodoxy of an 


" t 
Sucn 


economic 


DARSIE GILLIE 


PARIS 
policy which has left the wage-earner, and above 
all the State-employed wage-earner, with a 
smaller share of the fruits of economic expan. 
sion than the profit-earner. (These two aspects 
of government policy are, incidentally, carried 
out by the two most disciplined ministries— 
Foreign Affairs and Finance.) But, important as 
these things are, every serious person knows that 
France cannot play her part adequately with 
Algeria dragging like an iron ball at her ankle, 

The street demonstrations of December 19 
were organised by two of the three big trade 
union confederations, and also by the teachers’ 
unions and much the most important students’ 
union. The two confederations involved were 
the Communist-led CGT and the Catholic-led 
CFTC. The Socialist-led FO had hung back as 
does the French Socialist Party itself when there 
is a question of co-operation with the Com- 
munists. The Socialists had also been hesitant 
both as a trade union confederation and as a 
party about the quarter-hour demoastration 
strike organised earlier in the day, but the con- 
stituent unions and the local organisations had 
been more co-operative than the central bodies. 
This was again the case in the evening when the 
Paris Socialists, including the Chairman of the 
Seine county council, were with the demon- 
strators. 

Why did the Government insist on maintaining 
the ban against all street demonstrations in the 
case of this one, which was ostensibly at least 
turned against the Government’s most bitter 
enemies, the Right-wing nationalists who hate 
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with a passionate loathing both the President and 
M. Debré, whose pre-1958 speeches OAS sup- 
porters quote on all occasions to prove him a 
turncoat and a traitor? A government spokes- 
man has since explained that it was the strong 
Communist element in the demonstration that 
made it a danger. He pointed to the Socialist hesi- 
tations as evidence that this was not unreason- 
able. A much deeper motive was undoubtedly 
that the demonstrators were clearly in the streets 
as much because they distrusted the Govern- 
ment’s will or capacity to put down the OAS as 
because they hated the OAS itself. President 
and Premier have undoubtedly been embittered 
by the recent motion of the Catholic MRP’s 
national committee declaring that France was 
slipping into anarchy and violence and that 
under the Fifth Republic the State was as weak 
as ever. This was tough, coming from a party 
which still has three Ministers in the Govern- 
ment, although in the Assembly there is now a 
big leak into the opposition lobby. The debate 
in the party’s national committee that preceded 
the vote on this motion had shown that it was 
primarily aimed at M. Debré. It was in fact an 
insistent demand to the President to change his 
Premier. This the President is unlikely to do, for 
he cannot hope to find another man as staunch 
in face of Parliament and opinion and as sub- 
missive, in the long run, to himself. To the Presi- 
dent, therefore, the angry clamour of those who 
criticised him for not putting a stop to the OAS 
plastic bombs was almost as dangerous a threat 
to the dignity of the State as the bombs them- 
selves, even when they were aimed at his own 
person. It is the conception of an alliance be- 
tween the head of State and any organised body 
ot opinion that is anathema to him. Opinions 
are there to be balanced against one another in 
harmonious patterns by the monarch. Indeed, 
if the monarch is led by necessities of State to 
repress one tendency, such as the OAS, it 
becomes imperative that he should simultane- 
ously dissociaté himself from its opposite 
number 

This manner of thinking is accentuated in this 
case because the President expects to have the 
Left behind him anyway when, as he hopes, he 
concludes the preliminary negotiations with the 
Algerian rebels in the very near future; he does 
not wish, in the crisis that is likely to follow, to 
throw into the arms of the OAS any section of 
the Right that can be kept out of them. He has 
certainly also observed a phenomenon to which 
M. Jean Cau has bitterly drawn attention in 
L’Express, namely that while some 25,000 
Parisians were demonstrating against the OAS, 
900.000 or a million were leaving Paris for their 
Christmas holidays. The President. in fact, 
despises his critics on the Left a good deal more 
than he does his enemies on the Right. 


An excess of contempt is not a good coun- 
sellor. The President is certainly moving 
towards a very grave crisis on the Right as he 
advances towards peace in Algeria. His action 
in unleashing M. Papon’s ‘specialised sections’ of 
the Paris police against the demonstrators of 
December 19 has caused deep anger amongst 
men whose friendship he will need. It is true 
that they will be cutting off their noses to spite 
their faces if they do not support the present 


1961 


regime against the OAS, but arrogant politicians 
do drive men into that line of conduct if they 
push their arrogance too far. In the long run it 
is their own faces that are spited. The police 
truncheons on December 19 have created a 
bitterness which may well make rational con- 
duct very difficult. A good many men who still 
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wanted the President to succeed at least in 
Algeria, and at least against the OAS, are now 
inclined to watch the Fifth Republic dig its own 
grave. The only gainers from the Government's 
use of the police truncheons on December 19 are 
the Communists and the OAS. The man who 
bears the responsibility is President de Gaulle. 


Bleak Midwinter 


By JOHN COLE 


ECEMBER 25 this year was notable principally 

for the fact that on that date Mr. Seiwyn 
Lloyd’s wages pause had been in operation for 
five months. Although it has not yet produced the 
widespread industrial warfare that was expected 
last summer, the pause has not been a progenitor 
of peace and goodwill. It has so far kept the TUC 
out of the National Economic Development 
Council; it has prodded the three largest civil ser- 
vice unions into threats of serious industrial action 
for the first time in their history; and it has 
seriously weakened the unions’ faith in industrial 
bargaining and arbitration machinery. 

How far the wages front has been held *s not 
yet clear. There are many people. unawa of or 
unconvinced by the morality of industrial re- 
lations, who will judge the pause not by the 
criterion ‘Is it right?,’ but by ‘Has it worked?’ 
Undoubtedly the pace of wage settlements has 
slowed down this winter, but the cost-of-living 
index continues to creep up, and there have been 
many more wage increases granted than the pub- 
lic realises. A trade union official told me this 
week that he had been surprised himself to dis- 
cover that out of 156 groups of workers whose 
wage records he examined in preparing a claim,no 
fewer than forty-one had had increases since the 
pause began on July 25. Most of the increases had 
come in private industry, particularly where there 
was no long-standing and sophisticated negotiat- 
ing machine. Employers of this kind, he argued, 
felt that they could give increases without anyone 
noticing: and he complained bitterly of the un- 
fairness against his members, many of them en- 
gaged in public services. : 

The evidence that the pause has worked in- 
equitably is mounting; the Chancellor himself 
now describes it as having ‘obvious disadvantages 
and elements of rigidity and discrimination, al- 
though he denies that it has been ‘grossly unfair.” 
It is worth looking at a few of the break-throughs 
to see if a pattern emerges. 


The most famous, of course, is the settlement in 
electricity supply, for which the Electricity Coun- 
cil has been publicly rebuked by the Prime 
Minister. The Council could ‘produce good 
reasons why it decided to grant an increase. The 
most notable, and the one which we have to face, 
is the drift of men away from the power stations 
and the distributive headquarters of the area 
boards When a skilled and experienced electrician 
goes off to a job in a motor-car factory because 
the pay is better, what lesson can his former em- 
ployers draw? Should the Electricity Council 
simply shrug their shoulders and put their loss 
down to the inevitable working of fate? This is 
not the way to build up a good labour force, as 


any sensible employer knows. Yet many ob- 
servers assume a different standard for publicly 
and privately owned industries—another example 
of doctrinaire obsession over public ownership. 


Yet the fact remains that the electricity 
workers got their money because of their in- 
dustrial strength. So did the Ministry of Aviation 
baggage handlers; under more than usually in- 
telligent leadership from Mr. Cousins, they 
showed their teeth, became baggage masters, and 
got a bigger increase than they asked for. So did 
drivers employed by many private road-haulage 
firms, which understandably decided to ignore the 
Minister of Labour's operative date of January 1 
for a pay increase as they could buy themselves 
free of industrial trouble by paying the extra 
money just six or eight weeks earlier. The pause 
may be a policy, but business, clearly, remains 
business. 

Contrast these three cases of men bargaining 
from strength with the experience of the civil ser- 
vice unions: the lesson is all too obvious. Mr. 
Richard Hayward, the capable and upright sec- 
retary-general of the National Whitley Council 
staff side, who for many years has preached the 
virtues of constitutionalism, has led a depressing 
number of deputations to government depart- 
ments to protest at breaches of agreements; and 
wisely, he has urged the constituent unions to 
avoid industrial action, for which they are not 
properly organised; rather, he urges they should 
rely on shaming the Government into legality. 

But the three largest unions have now read the 
pattern of the first five months; and in January, 
postal workers, post office engineers, and civil ser- 
vice clerks will each begin their own forms of 
working to rule. In the case of the clerks, at least, 
the effect will probably be uneven; the nation will 
no doubt survive even a widespread interference 
with the efficiency (if that is the word) of the postal 
and telephone services. Yet the idea that might 
is right in the industrial world will undoubtedly 
gain a wider currency in the non-manual unions 
before the winter is out; and this is hardly what 
the Chancellor is looking for. 

Could this spread of cynicism have been 
avoided? Could the Governn:ent have taken the 
unions with it, into planning and a national wages 
policy? With the negative kind of leadership from 
which so many unions suffer—the kind of con- 
servatism which frustrated the most imaginative 
efforts of the late Sir Alan Birch—the task could 
not have been easy. The charge against Mr. Lloyd 
and his colleagues is no more than that they have 
shown an almost complete ignorance of how trade 
union leaders think, and a total lack of foresight 
in getting their co-operation. 
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Suggestio Falsi 


By MARGARET KNIGHT 


N what Sir Julian Huxley has called ‘the 

hagiology of Humanism,’ no name is more 
honoured than that of Fridtjof Nansen, explorer, 
humanitarian and winner of the Nobel Peace 
Prize. As a Commissioner of the League of 
Nations after the First World War, Nansen, as 
is well known, organised a vast system of famine 
relief and the repatriation of prisoners, and 
literally worked himself to death in the service 
of humanity. Hundreds of thousands of people 
owed their lives to him. 

Nansen was an atheist. He broke finally with 
the Church in his late twenties, and thereafter, 
in the words of his daughter, 


The philosophy at which he arrived was 
simple enough. .. . God does not exist, and 
there is no life hereafter. There can be no pur- 
pose in life other than to use one’s faculties 
and exploit one’s opportunities for the benefit 
of future generations. . . . He was radical and 
uncompromising in his belief that ethics and 
religious dogma belonged to two _ distinct 
spheres, and in the importance of the search for 
truth and the necessity of accepting the con- 
sequences of that search. (Liv Nansen Hoyer, 
Nansen, a Family Portrait, pp. 55, 166.) 


Nansen’s State funeral, at which the King of 
Norway wept, was conducted without any re- 
ligious ceremony. 

Nansen’s centenary occurred this year, and it 
clearly set a problem for the broadcasting 
authorities. Nansen’s memory must be duly com- 
memorated, but it would be injudicious, not to 
say irresponsible, to spread knowledge of the 
fact that this greatest of humanitarians was a 
Humanist. The problem was resolutely met, and 
the method of meeting it provides a fascinating 
study in the technique of suggestio falsi. 

The first programme on Nansen was given on 
October 8 in the ABC television network Sunday 
Break series. The emphasis was on his work for 
refugees, and this led to the introduction of 
‘societies that are carrying on this work today’ 
—the Inter-Church Aid Society and the World 
Council of Churches. A representative of the 
first-named body was interviewed, and there was 
a discussion with a group of young people who 
had been working in refugee camps, in the course 
of which the question was put, ‘Has one to have 
a Christian backing for work of this kind, or 
can it be purely humanitarian?’ The reply was, 
‘] think it can be purely humanitarian, but I per- 
sonally couldn't do it unless I were a Christian.’ 
The question—asked and answered at a purely 
hypothetical level—presupposed that Nansen 
was a Christian; otherwise there would have 
been no point in asking it. 

The following day the BBC Home Service 
broadcast two short talks on Nansen in which 
nothing was said or implied about his views on 
religion. A fortnight later, on United Nations 
Day, the same Service presented an hour-long 
feature programme on Nansen which, with the 
aid of selective quotations from his writings, con- 
trived to suggest that he was a Christian. It also 
contained two statements which suggested that 
he was not, and which could be quoted in case 
of criticism; but these were so brief and unem- 


phasised that probably most listeners failed to 
notice them. 

The first part of the programme dealt* with 
Nansen as Arctic explorer. It was based mainly 
on Volume I of his book Farthest North, which 
contains copious extracts from the diaries written 
by Nansen when his ship, the Fram, was locked 
in the Arctic pack-ice. These diaries reveal Nan- 
sen as a nature-mystic. The splendours of the 
Arctic night filled him with what Einstein has 
called ‘cosmic emotion,’ but he was quite without 
religious belief in the ordinary sense. He re- 
jected the idea of a personal God, and of a 
purpose underlying the universe, and he was 
preoccupied with the thought of the ultimate ex- 
tinction of life on the earth. The following 
passage is typical. 


The world that shall be! Again and again 
this thought comes back to my mind... . 
Millions of years roll on and the last trace of 
life has disappeared; the fruit of all our toil 
and sufferings has been blotted out... . , A 
stiffened lifeless mass of ice this earth rolls on 
in her path through eternity. Like a faintly 
glowing disc, the sun crosses the sky; the moon 
shines no more, and is scarcely visible. Yet still. 
perhaps, the northern lights flicker over the 
desert, icy plain, and still the stars twinkle in 
silence, peacefully as of yore. Some have burnt 
out, but new ones usurp their place; and round 
them revolve new spheres, teeming with new 
life, new sufferings without any aim. Such is 
the infinite cycle of eternity; such are nature’s 
everlasting rhythms. (p. 288.) 


This passage, and others like it, were not, of 
course, quoted in the broadcast. But the following 
passage, in part, was (the omitted sentences are 
italicised): 


How marvellous are these snow-shoe runs 
through this silent nature! Silent, oh so silent! 
You can hear the vibrations of your own nerves. 
I seem as if I were gliding over and over these 
plains into infinite space. Is this not an image 
of what is to come? Eternity and peace are 
here. Nirvana must be cold and bright as such 
an eternal star-night. What are all our research 
and understanding in the midst of this infinity? 
(p. 379.) 


By ‘an image of what is to come’ Nansen 


clearly meant an image of the earth when all 
life was extinct. But, besides the omissions, the 
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broadcast version of this passage contained some 
verbal changes, including the replacement of 
‘what is to come’ by ‘the world to come.’ Per. 
haps ‘the world to come’ is a more literal trans. 
lation of the Norwegian—I do not know. But, 
coupled with the phrase ‘eternity and peace,’ it 
is almost bound to give, to listeners who do not 
already know Nansen’s views, the impression 
that he was talking about the Christian doctrine 
of the life hereafter. 

Nansen’s lack of belief in a personal God is 
attested, not only by his daughter, but by pas- 
sages such as this from his diary: 


We must remember Carlyle’s words: ‘A man 
shall and must be valiant, he must march for- 
ward and quit himself like a man—trusting 
imperturbably in the appointment and choice 
of the Upper Powers.’ I have not, it is true, 
any ‘Upper Powers’; it would probably be well 
to have them in such a case; nevertheless we 
are starting. (p. 443.) 


However, there is one place (and to the best of 
my belief one only) in the 480 pages of Volume I 
of Farthest North in which the word ‘God’ 
occurs. The passage runs: 


Here in the great night thou standest in all 
thy naked pettiness, face to face with nature; 
and thou sittest devoutly at the feet of 
eternity, intently listening; and thou knowest 
God, the all-ruling, the centre of the universe. 
(p. 373.) 


In these moods of ‘cosmic emot on’ Nansen was 
more apt to employ such phrases as ‘I adore 
the infinity of the universe’ (p. 364), and the 
whole tone of his diaries shows that in this 
atypical sentence he was using the word ‘God’ in 
a vague pantheistic sense. Still, he said ‘God, 
and that was enough for the compilers of the 
programme; the passage was seized on and used 
as the peroration of the broadcast—prefaced by 
the barefaced suggestion that it provides 
‘Nansen’s own most fitting epitaph.’ 

The second part of the programme dealt with 
Nansen as a humanitarian. When he had turned 
from Arctic exploration to work for famine 
relief and the repatriation of prisoners, and was 
pleading with tight-fisted governments to pro- 
vide funds, Nansen sometimes appealed to ‘the 
Christian ideal of brotherhood.’ In Mrs. Liv 
Nansen Hoyer’s biography—the second main 
source on which the broadcast was based—one 
phrase of this kind is quoted, with the added 
comment: 
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Many people took these and similar state- 
ments to mean that Father had ‘been converted’ 
after seeing the misery and suffering of the 
world. This is to misunderstand him. His 
philosophy remained unaltered, and if the 
difference between religion and ethics is appre- 
ciated, that is understandable. (p. 260.) 


A phrase about ‘Christian brotherhood’ was 
quoted in the broadcast—but without comment. 

Against these disingenuous quotations must be 
set the fact already mentioned: towards the end of 
the broadcast, two phrases were used which to an 
attentive listener would tend to suggest that Nan- 
sen was not a Christian. First, it was mentioned 
that Nansen could not become Prime Minister 
of Norway because he had ‘declared himself out- 
side the State Church.’ The phrase ‘the State 
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Church’ leaves open the possibility that Nansen 
might have been some kind of nonconformist 
Christian; Mrs. Hoyer says simply ‘the Church.’ 
Then, the peroration to the broadcast, which has 
already been quoted, was preiaced by the sen- 
tence: “Yet perhaps it was the young Nansen, 
the scientist, explorer, poet, the humanist to be, 
who wrote years before, one Arctic night, his 
own most fitting epitaph. The word ‘humanist,’ 
used for the first time in the broadcast, wou!d 
be likely, in the context, to be understood by 
most listeners as ‘humanitarian.’ 

We are often told that, though the BBC may 
sometimes be dull, its impartiality and objectivity 
make it a model to the world. In most fields of 
thought there is no doubt this is true. But, of 
course, religion is different. 


Comus in the Congo 


By CONOR CRUISE O’BRIEN 


LE; is a good practice, in time of crisis, to re- 
read Milton’s Comus. I tried this recently and 
I found, not at all to my surprise, that Milton 
had something relevant to say on the subject 
of the Congo and of a certain number of con- 
temporary figures. 

Comus is a masque—that is to say, a sort of 
charade—performed at Ludlow Castle in 1637. 
The opening stage direction says: ‘The first 
scene discovers a wild wood.’ 

It does indeed. Milton then makes a brief, but 
sympathetic, reference to the position of United 
Nations officials in the Congo: 


. . . but their way 
Lies through the perplex’d paths of this dread 
wood, 
The nodding horror of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger. 


The proceedings in this dread wood are consider- 
ably influenced by a wicked enchanter by the 
name of Comus. Comus is in the habit of 
hurling dazzling spells into the spungy air, cheat- 
ing the eye with blear illusion, giving false pre- 
sentments, and that sort of thing. In an early 
aside, he reveals, with abnormal candour, his 
real character: 


1, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 
And well plac’d words of glozing courtesy 
Baited with reasons not unplausible, 
Wind me into the easy-hearted man 

And hug him into snares. 


Mr. Macmillan, though he speaks well, does not 
now express himself with quite this degree of 
felicity. I think, however, that at least one of 
his former colleagues, good easy-hearted man, 
will have no difficulty in recognising the self- 
portrait. 

Wicked enchanters, as is well known, are 
liable to assume various shapes and Comus has 
other avatars besides that of the present Prime 
Minister. Comus is the son of Circe, the lady 
in. the Odyssey who liked to turn people into pigs. 
He, himself, suffers from a similar obsession 
and is in the habit of changing people’s heads 
into those of beasts of various kinds. When he 
comes in he has with him: 

a rout of mon- 


sters, headed like sundry sorts of wild beasts 
but otherwise like men and women, their ap- 


parel glistering; they come in making a riotous 
and unruly noise, with torches in their hands. 


It is not a bad description of the Beaverbrook 
press, but there is better to come. The enchan- 
ter’s use of his great powers for the purpose of 
deforming humanity prefigures the odd activities 
of some contemporary millionaires who use their 
money, not as good rich men do in order to do 
useful and attractive things, but, on the contrary, 
for purposes of degradation. It is their habit to 
hire people to do furtive and foolish things, 
and tell others about them, thereby lowering 
both themselves and those who listen to them. 
Milton describes the victims of this goddess 
more fully, from the point where they accept 
the drugged drink of Comus, the job with the 
Daily Express or the Daily Telegraph: 


Soon as the potion works, their human 
count nance, 
Th’ express resemblance of the Gods, is chang'd 
Into some brutish form of wolf, or bear, 
Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat, 
All other parts remaining as they were; 
And they, so perfect in their misery, 
Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 
But boast themselves more comely than before. 


John Gordon, how do you do? That beard 
hardly suits George Gale. And can that be 
Peregrine Worsthorne? He seems scarcely quite 
himself. 

In this ominous wood, a lady is lost. The lady 
represents the spirit of Truth and Justice. Comus 
encounters her and, true to his obsession, would 
like her to drink from his glass. The lady does 
not, at first, perceive what Comus is at. But 
when he invites her to the place in Fleet Street, 
‘a stately palace set out with all manner of 
deliciousness,’ she sees through his game. When 
she refuses the drink for the first time, he presses 
her again with the words: 


This will restore all soon. 
The lady replies: 


Twill not, false traitor 

Twill not restore the truth and honesty 

Tit thou hast banished from thy tongue with 
lies. 

Was this the cottage, and the safe abode 

Chou toldst me of? What grim aspects are these, 

These ugly-headed monsters? Mercy guard me! 
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At these words, I can almost hear a susurrus 
of ambassadors. Comus had made a fair offer 
in a spirit of conciliation. The lady has refused, 
in a rather boorish way which seems altogether 
tc close the path to further negotiation. That 
would, I think, be a rather widespread diplomatic 
reaction, certainly in the United Kingdom dele- 
gation. Most children, however, and many old 
people as well, will feel that this is the right way 
in which to wicked enchanters in 
ominous woods. 

Two brothers are trying to go to the lady’s 
rescue. They bear, to my mind, a strong re- 
semblance to my friends, Mr. George Ivan Smith 
and General Sean MacEoin. Comus, this time, 
has taken on the guise of Mr. Tshombe. The 
elder brother—the civilian representative—de- 
clares his policy in rather strong terms: 


answer 


. +.» YOu may 
Boldly assault the necromancer's hall; 
Where if he be, with dauntless hardihood, 
And brandish'd blade rush on him. 


Such a policy goes, of course, considerably 
beyond anything which could be countenanced 
by Her Majesty's Government. The same official 
makes an extremely indiscreet declaration to the 
press in violent and bombastic language, which 
proves him to be unfit to be in the wood at all. 
In this declaration he seems to be urging the 
use of force to impose a political solution, and 
even specifically the restoration to the central 
government of revenues derived from the export 
of copper: 


But for that damn'd magician, let him be girt 
With all the grisly legions that troop 
Under the sooty flag of Acheron... 


—an intemperate and exaggerated reference to 
the so-called mercenaries— 
... IU find him out, 
And force him to restore his purchase back, 
Or drag him by the curls to a foul death, 
Curs'd as his life. 


Statements of this kind, as Lord Home would 
say, can only dscredit those who make them. 

The poet Wordsworth expressed himself per- 
haps unduly categorically and without proper 
reservations, but, on the whole, I think he was 
right: ‘Milton! Thou shouldst be living at this 
hour: England hath need of thee.’ 





‘1 don’t think you need hold that any more.’ 
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Coronation Street 


By DEREK HILL 


“JNSTEAD of draping wards with pictures of 

Santa Claus, hospital sisters in different parts 
of the country have been hanging up pictures 
of Coronation Street and its inhabitants,’ reports 
TV Times in an issue containing an eight-page 
supplement on the Street and a promise of eight 
more pages next week, which will include an 
astrologer’s forecast of ‘what the stars have in 
store for Ena and her neighbours.’ Ena Sharples 
is now the second best-known lady in the land. 
When Violet Carson, who plays the part, went 
to Blackpool to switch on the illuminations; 
handkerchiefs fluttered from fields and gardens, 
people lined the city route and a crowd of 6,000 
jammed the ceremony. When Elsie Tanner 
(Patricia Phoenix) opened a shop in Leeds, crush 
barriers and mounted police had to be used, and 
the story was on the front page of the News 
of the World. 

Coronation Street goes into seven-and-a-half 
million homes. It has an audience of between 
twenty-two and twenty-three million twice a 
week. One of its two instalments almost always 
tops TAM’s programme ratings of the week, with 
the other instalment seldom below third or 
fourth place. The team responsible find them- 
selves growing belligerent when they see people 
Out in the street between seven-thirty and eight 
on Mondays and Wednesdays. And they have 
taken note that the record audience of thirty 
million for the Royal Command Variety Per- 
formance indicates that they can still find their 
Way into another two-and-a-half-million homes. 

The rise of Coronation Street from an affec- 
tionately regarded local serial (which several 
areas, including London, initially did not net- 
work) to the most extraordinary phenomenon in 
the history of British popular culture has oc- 
curred in just over a year. The ratings have now 
been consistent for about three months and show 
no signs of falling off. The most obvious reason 
for the programme’s success is the almost 
ecstatic degree of recognition and identification 
which it allows. Derek Granger, the producer, 
claims that it is the first wholly working-class 
saga, that where similar serials are fundamentally 
authoritarian Coronation Street keeps the 
authorities at bay. It speaks, he says, ‘in a 
demotic accent in a wholly democratic world.’ 
It is entirely free from patronage, largely be- 
cause it is the work of people with enough ex- 
perience of Northern working-class life to love 
its qualities, not with the thin-blooded theoretical 
approval of so many intellectuals, but with the 
kind of relish which only comes from experience. 

Coronation Street is written and produced 
without any of the cynicism so evident in most 
of its competitors. None of its characters are 
designed to be typical or average. What audi- 
ences recognise and respond to so passionately 
are the familiar elements in the particular. A 
conscious attempt at creating an ‘ordinary’ per- 
son inevitably creates a fictional stereotype. But 
an individual slattern or gossip can provoke im- 
mediate recognition. 

At a time when community feeling is rapidly 
disappearing, a large part of Coronation Street's 
appeal is undoubtedly its almost nostalgic sense 


of group interdependence. Many letters from 
viewers have such a ‘those-were-the-days’ flavour 
about them that the production team have been 
worried that the programme might be too old- 
fashioned. Certainly there’s a blitz-like com- 
panionship among Coronation Strect’s inhabi- 
tants. The overall theme, after all, is people’s 
general desire to improve their lot during a 
period of social upheaval, and the sense of being 
all in it together to some extent overlooks the 
fact that this present state of flux is marked by 
a more individual and even competitive striving 
than ever before. 

The loss left by the dwindling sense of to- 
getherness may be unconscious, but it is exactly 
this loss which is twice a week filled by Coro- 
nation Street. And the fulfilment lasts much 
longer than the two half-hours the viewers spend 
in this snug world. Gossip about their own 
neighbours can be and often is replaced by 
speculation about these new nationally shared 
neighbours. Watch Coronation Street often 
enough and you'll almost feel that these charac- 
ters do live just around the corner. Almost, but 
not quite. For they share a_ larger-than-life 
quality which the team believes is the second 
principal reason for the mass delight in the pro- 
gramme. ‘Originally,’ says Granger, ‘the charac- 
ters were more naturalistic, more dour, and the 
pace was slower. But there’s been a kind of or- 
ganic change. The cast have undergone a process 
of fantastication, and the whole thing has be- 
come more nimble.’ 

One striking thing about the characters is that 
for all their faults, often realistic enough to be 
irritating, they remain extraordinarily sym- 
pathetic. There isn’t a villain among the lot. 
Audiences can be critical of aspects of each 
character's behaviour, yet they're never against 
any of them. 

And with this concentration on the essential 
good-naturedness of everybody goes a cautious 
excision of the boring-and routine. As a result, 
life seems a bit pell-mell in Coronation Street. 
There’s always something going on, and as often 
as not it has to do with some kind of unneces- 
sary secret or misunderstanding which a 
moment’s frankness could have cleared up in 
no time. The pride in the deftness of the pace, 
echoed in the rather glib attempts at imitation 
film-cutting between scenes, is misplaced, for 
Coronation Street, like Hancock, can be at its 
best when next to nothing is going on. At 
present the programme seems inclined to rely 
upon incident and plot development, and there’s 
only a tentative awareness that the ‘boring’ 
aspects of living which are so carefully pruned 
can themselves contain a limitless amount of 
drama and humour. 

Coronation Street isn’t in Salford or Stock- 
port or Blackburn, though it might just as well 
be. In it, or around the corner, are seven terrace 
houses, a secondary modern school, a café, a 
draper’s, a church, a’ pub, a raincoat factory, a 
cinema, a fish-and-chip shop, a mission hall and 
a corner shop. ‘You could do a history of the 
entire human race with that lot,’ says Granger. 
The characters have a Dickensian variety and 
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complexity which allows for endless permuta- 
tions in their relationships, and everyone con- 
cerned with the programme is hugely possessive 
about them all. Granger recalls the occasion 
when a new writer had Elsie Tanner behave a 
little laxly. ‘How dare you speak about her like 
that?’ thundered voices around the conference 
table. ‘“Generous-hearted she may be, but loose- 
living? Never!’ 

The first twelve episodes were by Tony Warren, 
a twenty-four-year-old Granada staff writer who 
had been urging the idea, the location and the 
characters on the company for some time. Since 
then more than twenty-five writers have con- 
tributed scripts, but Warren is the one person 
indispensable to the series. He was, he says, ‘an 
upper-working-class baby in a sunshine semi.’ A 
colleague, searching for a description, remarked 
that he would make Firbank seem square. 

No one behind Coronation Street ever tries 
to feed the public what they seem to want. The 
first requirement is that the writers themselves 
love what they are doing. Granger, a former 
theatre critic of the Financial Times, declares 
that nothing he has ever done has given him the 
sheer pleasure of Coronation Street. ‘We are all 
besotted with it to an almost disgusting degree,’ 
he says. 

He hopes that the quality of the writing, 
already superior to any rival series, can be im- 
proved still further, and mentions plans to see 
that the characters are more firmly in touch 
with contemporary affairs. The danger, as he 
points out, is that topical comment might seem 
to come from the writers rather than from the 
characters. As it is, Kenneth Barlow has already 
been on two CND demonstrations, and there 
have been agreeably rude remarks about Sunday 
newspapers and even detergent commercials. 

Intellectuals generally pay their tributes to 
popular culture only when the examples they 
select are dead or dying. When anything is as 
impudently alive and kicking as Coronation 
Street, ‘popular’ becomes a dirty word. It would 
be sad if the Clancy Sigals (‘TV is a tragedy’) 
and Doris Lessings (The monster is too strong 
for the best of us’) made us ignore the break- 
through which is under our noses until some 
future Hoggart resurrects it in fifty years’ time 
for respectful minority nostalgia. For Corona- 
tion Street is consistently wittier, healthier and 
quite simply better than any of television’s sup- 
posedly respectable series, not excluding 
Monitor. And I'm not sure that it isn’t even more 
sophisticated. 
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THE CRIMINAL SOCIETY 

Sir,— May I begin by saying how much I admire the 
humanity, the compassion and the generous fury 
ot Colin MacInnes’s work, and how much I agree 
with some of the contentions in his article on ‘The 
Criminal Society’: in detail. that the police should 
pay the legal costs of persons prosecuted and found 
not guilty, and in general that (witness St. Francis 
greeting the gang that coshed travellers as ‘brother 
thieves’) we are all potentially criminal, and that 
only personal, non-patronising patience. fellow- 
feeling and sympathy can persuade actual individual 
criminals voluntarily to try to become responsible 
citizens. 

But—why does he ignore such facts as that to 
condemn wrongdoing is to help ourselves not to 
get involved in it, and that a taste for what have 
been called ‘good clean murder stories’ may not 
argue a passion to commit crime so much as a 
desire to see it defeated in fantasy as well as in fact? 

Above all, why this extraordinary obsession with 
class? Some prisoners—murderers. persons charged 
with large-scale fraud, homosexuals, political demon- 
strators—are just as likely to be drawn from the 
middle classes as from those of the manual workers. 
(Why are the terms ‘proletarian’ and ‘working class’ 
applied only to the latter? A proletarian ts a wage- 
earner. and a worker is someone who works, and 
most of those who belong to the ‘middle class’ 
work for wages.) 

Above all, what does Mr. MacInnes mean when 
he contrasts the ‘social ethic’ of his prisoners with 
that of the ‘middle-class’ administrators of the law? 

It is easy to see that a middle-class culture pattern 
emphasising cleanliness, quiet, privacy, politeness, 
may irritate a man accustomed to squalor (cheap 
or dear), noise, incessant company and the unin- 


hibited verbal expression of his feelings. But this 
is an affair of manners, not morals. Surely it is 
not only in ‘the middle classes’ that robbery, 


violence, murder are held to be wrong; surely those 
belonging to other social groups object to having 
their. possessions—clothes, flick knives, roaring 
motor-bicycles—stolen, to being beaten up, or even 
killed. or to having their families and friends robbed, 
beaten up or killed? Do not all human beings agree 
that these activities, if applied to themselves, are 
disagreeable, anti-social and to be prevented or 
stopped as soon as possible? 

If Mr. MacInnes does not think the present 
methods of attempting to do this are just, sensible 
or successful, what others would he suggest, bear- 
ing in mind the fact that it is as necessary to protect 
the innocent as to help the delinquent, if a system 
of gang, group or even tribal self-defence is not 
to arise? 

RENEE HAYNES 
2! Hilerove Road, NW6 
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Sin,—The truth of the proposition that all men are 
redeemable depends on the correctness of the Be- 
haviourist hypothesis. Behaviourists believe that all 
men are innately equal and that differences in per- 
sonality and ability are due to environment only. 
On this view the mind at birth is like a blank piece 
of paper upon which environment writes the marks 
that later go to form the individual personality. Ac- 
cording to this theory, criminality, therefore, is 
purely an envirenmental problem and can be cured 
by submitting the individual criminal to a new and 
better environment, thereby—so the argument goes 
—erasing the bad effects of the former, much in 
the same sort of way a tape-recorder erases a pre- 
vious recording whilst ‘taping’ a new one. 

There is, however, an alternative hypothesis that 
has not occurred to Mr. MaclInnes—namely, that 
the mind at birth is not like a blank piece of 
paper, but like a photographic negative with en- 
vironment playing the role of the developing fluid. 
On this view the difference between the genuinely 
honest person and the habitual criminal may be 
that they possess different ‘photographic negatives’ 

-that is, that the difference may be inherent in 
that the latter may be innately and permanently 
devoid of any moral sense. 

ALARIC ROSMAN 
30 St. Paul's Road, N1 


IN FERMENT 

Sir,—-Mr. Desmond Stewart speaks of ‘the arraign- 
ment of French spies in Egypt’ as if spies had in fact 
been caught and their misdeeds were certain. He 
goes on to imply that the arzested men resembled 
those arrested in France in connection with an at- 
tempt on the life of President de Gaulle. In fact three 
French diplomats and a distinguished French Arabic 
scholar occupying a post similar to that of a British 
Council representative have been arrested although 
their missions were specifically covered by the same 
jurisdictional immunity as is enjoyed by all dip- 
lomatic representatives. They have been exhibited to 
Egyptian reporters and on television without being 
allowed contact with counsel or with the Swiss Em- 
bassy, which is charged with French interests in 
Egypt. M. Miquel, the head of the cultural mission, 
only arrived last September. His first act was to bring 
out his wife and two small children. M. Mattei, the 
head of the French property mission, had done like- 
wise a little earlier. Was this the action of men on 
a dangerous mission? M. Miquel is one of the best 
of the young French Arabic scholars—scarcely the 
man to be wasted on an espionage mission .by a 
country that has always set the very highest score 
on its cultural relations. His place in the political 
spectrum is known to be with those who are seeking 
to restore friendly relations between France and the 
Arab world. 

Apart from the personal situation of defenceless 
men, who for that reason alone should be free from 
attack, there is an even more ‘serious consideration. 
What hope can there be of consolidating peace, if 
the diplomatic immunities which are essential to dip- 
lomatic relations are disregarded? If Egypt had 
reason to suspect the activities of these four men, she 
could have declared them persona non grata and de- 
manded their withdrawal. Instead she arrested them. 
This abominable precedent surely concerns us all. 

D. R. GILLIE 
2/ Rue Casimir Périer, Paris 


CUTSIDE THE WALLS 
Sirn,—Mr. Charles Pannell’s admirable article in the 
Spectator advocating a new Bill, to be called 
‘The Burial of Offenders Act,’ 
He refers specifically to the Timothy Evans case and 
the refusal of the Government to release the body of 
this man to his family after his execution, 
although we all know today, with 90 per cent. 
certainty, that he committed no murder; even the 
Home Secretary has been obliged to admit that 
‘If the facts as they are now known had been known 
in 1950, the jury would not have found that the 
case against Evans had been proved beyond all 
reasonable doubt.’ 

We Irish, however, are particularly interested in 
the return of the remains of the Irish patriot, Roger 
Casement, to his own country for decent interment 


} 
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should be read by all. | 
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We told you so 


WE told you how you would feel afterwards, and 
we own to feeling a certain quiet satisfaction at be- 
ing proved so clearly right (at any rate, we deduce 
from the look of you that you feel terrible, and 
terrible, you must admit, is what we told you 
you would feel). 

We also told you one or two other things. We 
told you the Grand Reconciliation of the Aunts 
would not work. We told you that it would start 
off with frigid politeness, dissolve into tears of re- 
pentance and embraces of forgiveness, and there- 
after slowly deteriorate again until it was even 
worse than before, if that was possible (and it ob- 
viously was possible, because at any rate 
previously they were never under the same roof, 
or if they were it wasn’t your roof). 

We told you, too, that the Queen’s broadcast 
was being done on television this year, and you 
might have taken our word for it, and not 
dithered about between your television set and 
your radio set, trying to make sure, putting one 
plug into the socket and then the other, so that 
neither of them ever got warmed up, and all 
you got round to eventually was the National 
Anthem at the end. 

We told you, lastly, that there would be at least 
six people to whom you had forgotten to send 
presents, all uf whom would be mortally offended, 
and that none of the Aunts would be among 
their number, and that at least three of the six 
would be people whom you simply couldn't afford 
to mortally offend. 

What we did not tell you, however, but what 
we tell you now, is that it is still not too late to 
send them presents, without letting them twig 
that you originally forgot them. If you fill in the 
form below, adding as many more names as you 
wish on your own paper, and send us 27s. 6d. for 
each, or $4 from Canada or the USA—and that 
is only half the usual subscription rate—we will 
send a year’s subscription, starting with the first 
issue in January. And obviously, we wouldn't 
have started with the last issue of the year, »o 
they won't be surprised at not having received 
their present before Christmas. But we enclose a 
greetings card with the first issue, anyway. 


To: The Spectator, 


99 Gower Street, London, WC1 


Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift to 
my friends listed below. 


I enclose £ : s. d. 
1. Name 


{Please use capital letters throughout) 
GONRS ci vccesecescuhvevsen¥es 





| PLEASE DO NOT USE THIS FORM TO RENEW 


CURRENT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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there. Pleas for this to be done from his relatives 
and from the Government of the Irish Republic have 
again and again been made, with refusals from 
successive Home Secretaries, thus illustrating the fact 
that vengeance -is carried even beyond the grave. 
Gibberish about Casement being a traitor is, 
fortunately, seldom heard today. No doubt this is 
because people have learned an easy lesson taught 
by all history books that a ‘traitor’ is often a patriot 
who has failed, and a ‘patriot’ is sometimes a traitor 
who has succeeded. 

17 Dartrey Road, Chelsea, SW 10 

* 

Sir,—Mr. Charles Pannell, in his article ‘Outside the 
Walls’ in your issue of December 15 (p. 891), writes 
that Mr. R. A. Butler, speaking in the House of 
Commons on June 15 this year,‘ . . . acknowledged 
in the same speech that if “the facts as they are now 
known had been known in 1959, the jury would not 
have found that the case against Evans had been 
proved beyond all reasonable doubt.” ’ 

Mr. Butler did not do that. He said he acknow- 
ledged that it might be (not was) the case that if ‘the 
facts . . . [etc.]’; his actual words being reported in 
Hansard (HC, 642(127)/709) for 15 June, 1961, as 
‘It may be said, and it may be trye—and I will 
acknowledge this from this Box—that if the facts as 
they are now known had been known in 1950... 


[ete] G. CORDEROY 
Oxford and Cambridge University Club, 
Pall Mall, SW1 


GERALD HAMILTON 


FRENCH CANADA 

Sir,—I have always admired Miriam Chapin’s most 
perceptive writings on French Canada and I doubt 
that there are many contemporary observers who 
share her knowledge of these unique North 
Americans. However, I must point out that her 
assertion that French-speaking members of the 
Canadian UN delegation deliver their speeches in 
English is totally untrue. Mr. Michel Asselin and Mr. 
Paul Tremblay (although both these delegates have 
returned to Canada for the UN’s Christmas adjourn- 
ment) both used their first language—French— 
during the current Assembly session. And Mr. R. G. 
Doyon is one of the French-speaking representatives 
attached to the Canadian delegation to the Trustee- 
ship Committee. In addition to this, every Canadian 
press release is issued simultaneously in English and 
French. On occasion the French text is issued before 
the English text and I myself have seen Canada table 
draft resolutions in French. These are minor points, 
of course, but where an issue of such sensitivity is 
concerned—i.e. Quebec’s desire for ‘separation’-—out- 
siders can only give it objective appraisal by obtain- 
ing factual reporting on all the complaints of French 
Canadian proponents of independence. It might be of 
interest toe note here that in addition to ‘French 
Canada’s ‘nationalists—who this year scrawled in 
red paint the words ‘Vive l'indépendence pour le 
Québec’ along a wall in Montreal—there is still 
active in the same city an anonymous little man who 
stamps the slogan ‘Let’s Join the USA’ on the thick 
edge of every public telephone directory he comes 
across. R. S. POTTERTON 
Apt. 42, 226 W 11th Street, New York 14 


THE MIND OF MRA 

Sir,—Among readers highly delighted by Mr. 
Bamber Gascoigne’s incisive exposure of “The Mind 
of MRA’ (December 8) surely some must have 
been distressed, as I was, to see the scalpel slip at 
a given stage during the operation and inadver- 
tently lop off a particle of truth together with 
all the rest of the rot which he slung into the 
swab-bucket. 

Because each Buchmanite dictum was picked 
from depths of inanity to illustrate an extreme and 
amazing state of mental decay, the production of a 
single sane sample amid the exhibits spoilt our fun. 
We were invited to scoff at the plain statement that 
formerly ‘in some Western countries divorce, per- 
version and dishonesty were a bar to social recog- 
nition and public success.’ Having already swallowed 
Mr. Gascoigne’s implied denial that the divorce rate 
is a disregarded symptom of crisis in the Western 
world, as an MRA mouthpiece affirmed, for two 


THE 


pins we might have been persuaded that, ‘rather 
than dishonest, the association of divorce and dis- 
honesty’ was merely—typically—‘glib and naive.’ 
Well, as for me, I’ll join the Sophisticates, versus 
the Simpletons, every time. If a vow or a contract 
can be broken without dishonour, for convenience 
or the hell of it, there’s certainly no reason to 
confuse unrelated, unimportant values; we can make 
necessity a virtue, instead of the other way about, 
and our moral disarmament should prove as cosy 
a perfect shelter—as anyone could wish. 


JOHN MARKS 


Carcavelos, Portugal 

* 
Sir,—Bamber Gascoigne, in the course of advocat- 
ing (inter alia) that MRA should get its facts right, 
makes the remarkable statement (p. 849), apropos 
the Middle Ages: ‘it was a period when all art, 
with the exception of architecture, was at a par- 
ticuarly low ebb.’ 

Even if Mr. Gascoigne excludes literature from 
his definition of art, can he deny the artistic ex- 
cellence of, for instance, the Book of Kells, the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, or, at the other end of the 
Middle Ages, the Rohan Book of Hours? 

Though, like Mr. Gascoigne, I dislike the 
casuistry and intolerance of MRA, I prefer not 
to base my arguments on such dubious foundations 
as the passage cited. JOHN S. MOORE 
University College of North Staffordshire, 

Keele, Staffordshire 


* 

Sir,—A deluge of outraged MRA letters was a pre- 
dictable reaction to my article; and it was equally 
predictable that many of them would accuse me of 
living a life of vice. But it is disappointing that 
none of them challenge any of my arguments. 
Instead they merely restate in the old familiar terms 
that MRA is the only hope for a wicked world. In 
answer, I can only refer them back to my article 
—in the vain hope that this time they might read it 
before, rather than after, seeing red. 

BAMBER GASCOIGNE 
99 Gower Street, WC1 


FRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 

Sir,—Cannot something be done about the racket 
which foreign banks, bureaux de change and hotels 
are apparently free to operate in the matter of 
exchange rates? During the past year I have been in 
France, Italy, Spain; in each country, different banks 
offered different rates, always well below the rate of 
exchange given here and the so-called ‘official’ rate, 
so that on travellers’ cheques it was possible to lose 
up to even three shillings on the pound. In Paris, 
last week, for example, my hotel coolly offered 1,320 
francs to the £, as against 1360 in a bank, or 1375, 
which I got in London. I read advertisements for 
travellers’ cheques, as a form of money that can’t 
be lost, but in face of the legalised losses inflicted by 
foreign banks, etc., travellers must be increasingly 
tempted to take all their money in cash and risk loss 
by other forms of robbery. 

And if nothing can be done to prevent the racket, 
cannot home banks at least give clients some up-to- 
the-minute warning of the fluctuations in rates they 
may expect if taking travellers’ cheques? English 
banks seem oddly unaware of such fluctuations—or 
they are at my bank, Barclay’s, 56 Great Portland 
Street, WI. 
_ PETER FORSTER 


‘UNWORTHY ALLEGATIONS’ 

Sir,—I wish to endorse the views expressed in 
Francis Noel-Baker’s recent article on the inade- 
quacy of the British motor industry’s export efforts. 

Within the last year, I have covered several 
thousand miles on the roads of West Africa and 
of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. Everywhere, 
even in the Crown Colony of Kenya, British cars 
are outnumbered by French and German cars. 

It might help the industry if it took the trouble 
to find out why other cars sell in Africa, and then 
to do something about it. As it is, British firms 
appear to treat the African market as an after- 
thought. 

The most popular car in most of the African 
countries I know is the Peugeot. The reasons are: 
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fairly cheap parts easily obtainable, low petrol cop. 
sumption, independent suspension on all wheels, 
servicing needed only at 1,500-mile intervals and 
its size and price—it is very roomy. 

By contrast, most British cars stiil have leaf 
springs and a rigid rear axle—which give both car 
and driver a thorough shaking on African earth 
roads. Spare parts are not always available—and 
they are expensive; whereas Volkswagen send their 
own trained mechanics to their agents in. West 
Africa. 

It is surely time that the British car manufac- 
turers turned their eyes from the US, which. after 
all, has a vast car industry of its own, to the 
great potential in Africa. If they cannot sell cars 
in the Commonwealth, with no home industry to 
compete with. there seems little hope for the future 
at all. 


5 Eva Place, Edinhurgh, 9 W. W. KNOCK 
APPEASEMENT THEN AND NOW 
Sin,—May I refer your correspondent Elaine 


Windrich to Lord Keynes’s famous letter to the 
New Statesman of October 14, 1939, in which he 
said: 

The intelligentsia of the Left were the loudest 
in demanding that Nazi aggression should be 
resisted at all costs. When it comes to a show- 
down scarce four weeks have passed before they 
remember they are pacifists and write defeatist 
letters to your columns, leaving the defence of 
freedom and of civilisation to Colonel Blimp 
and the Old School Tie, for whom Three Cheers, 

Similarly before the last World War the Labour 
Party screamed for ‘collective security’ and yet 
made security of any kind impossible by bitter 
opposition to all defence measures. 

FRANK MacCDERMOT 
1 Rue de Franqueville, Paris, XVIe 


PUBLISHERS’ COSTS 
Sir,—Considerable wage increases have recently 
been granted to employees at printing and binding 
works in the British Isles. This, in conjunction with 
other increases that have been forced on publishers, 
will necessitate substantially higher book prices. 

It has been my experience during the past few 
years that the main demand in this country for 
books is for use in public libraries, as a large pro- 
portion of the public can no longer afford to buy 
hard-bound books. The finance put at the disposal 
of public libraries is inadequate to meet their needs, 
and the inevitable increases in book prices during 
1962 will result in a further depletion in the range 
of new books that can be purchased for library 
circulation. 

This is a matter of national importance as it may 
well produce further cultural stagnation which we 
can ill afford. 


Peter Owen Lid., Publishers, 
50 Old Brompton Road, SW7 


PETER OWEN 


DISPLACED PERSONS 

Sir,— Lifeline,’ the Association for the Rehabili- 
tation of Displaced Persons, has already raised and 
spent approximately £500,000 in housing the tragic 
aftermath of the slave labour corps brought into Ger- 
many during the war. Three thousand families have 
now been re-housed, but there remain between 40,000 
and 50,000 people still living in conditions of the ut- 
most poverty and squalor. 

The German Government has consistently sup- 
ported the work of ‘Lifeline’ and has, throughout, 
given from German funds at least four times the 
amount which has been raised by ‘Lifeline.’ 

The Committee of ‘Lifeline’ is satisfied that with a 
further £500,000 at its disposal together with the con- 
tribution from the German Government the prob- 
lem could finally be solved and these wretchedly de- 
prived Stateless persons could be given decent living 
accommodation within one year. 

Contributions to the ‘Lifeline’ fund should be sent 
to: Mr. Frank Doran, ‘Lifeline,’ 67a Camden High 
Street, London, NW1. 

NORMAN COLLINS 
President 
‘Lifeline,’ 67a Camden High Street, NW1 
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Mushroom Soup 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE ? 


The Fire-Raisers. (Royal 
Court.) — Macbeth. 
(Old Vic.) 

SEVERAL months 

wrote in this column 

about Biedermann and 
the Arsonists, a parable 
of appeasements by the 


ago | 


Swiss dramatist Max 
Frisch. Under the title 
The Fire-Raisers it has 





now come to the Royal 
Court. {t tells the story 
of Gottlieb Biedermann. a supposedly honest 
and everyday burgher who lives in a town where 
arson has become a serious problem. A huge and 
sinister man, a one-time circus wrestler, comes 
into Biedermann’s house, merely, he says, to 
shelter from the rain; but scon through sheer 
insistence, backed up by a certain charm and by 
a rippling display of muscle. he has found his 
wav to a lavish evening meal and even to a bed 
in the attic. 

From various remarks it seems clear already 
that the man is an arsonist. but Biedermann re- 
assures himself by asking the direct question: 
‘You arent an arsonist, are you?’ The man 
laughs. And Biedermann laughs. Soon the man has 
been joined by a colleague, and together they have 
filled the. attic with petrol drums. They never con- 
ceal or deny what they are doing, and at one point 
they even get Biedermann to help them with the 
detonating fuse; but the truth, quite baldly stated, 
sounds so preposterous that Biedermann can only 
try to laugh it off as a joke. As the facts become 
more and more undeniable he tries harder and 
harder to make friends with the couple. Finally, 
as a token of his confidence, he lends them some 
matches. They burn the house down. 

The play reads excellently, but though well 
worth seeing, it is less successful in the theatre 
than I had hoped. IJ don’t think ,the fault lies with 
this Royal Court production (though it makes one 
fatal blunder, of which more later). Lindsay 
Anderson’s direction is crisp, and there is an ex- 
cellent set by Alan Tagg. In a good cast Colin 
Blakely is outstanding as the wrestler, whom he 
plays as a bullet-headed thug from Glasgow; and 
Alfred Marks’s Biedermann, made up to look 
singularly like Mr. Macmillan, is stern and weak, 
pompous and sociable, in exactly the right pro- 
portions. Dudley Moore has written suitably 
mock-heroic music for a chorus of firemen, who 
comment on the action and who annoy Bieder- 
mann by saying ‘Woe’ to his face and by repeating 
it three times. 

The fault seems to*be in the play itself. In the 
theatre it makes its points too obviously and too 
often. It says a considerable amount about ap- 
peasement, but it says it, in effect, crudely, because 
the drama itself is not powerful or funny enough 
to carry the parable; the plums of meaning that 
the author has stuck in are so immediately visible 
that we can pluck them out again without really 
sampling his pudding. This is a familiar danger 
with this type of drama. Another example of it is 
the middle act of Diirrenmatt’s The Visit. That 


play has the best first act devised for many years, 
with the town awaiting the arrival of the richest 
woman in the world, and an excellent last act in 
which the schoolmaster pleads against the by now 
inevita’'e murder. But it is the middle act which 
contains the play's real meaning, and this act is a 
failure. The old lady has promised the towns- 
people a fortune if they kill the man who wronged 
her. They refuse her offer, but start buying 
goods on credit. The point is made with the very 
first purchase; but in trying to emphasise it 
Diirrenmatt merely indulges in repetition. 

The fault in The Fire-Raisers is very similar. 
The first scenes, in which the wrestler secures his 
position in the household, are dramatic; but once 
he has become an unmistakable arsonist, and his 
host an unmistakable appeaser, the interest flags. 
Meanwhile the sub-plot, which is about a sick 
employee of Biedermann’s and is meant to sug- 
gest his basic lack of humanity, is so bleakly point- 
ful that it seems little more than significance by 
shorthand. 

One very strong protest needs to be made 
against this particular production. It only crops 
up in the last few seconds, when Lindsay Ander- 
son projects a nuclear mushroom behind the 
flames of Biedermann’s house; but this one image 
reflects back over the whole parable, and is a 
monstrously dishonest distortion of the play’s 
meaning. The deception is furthered by putting 
‘The Place: Europe. The Time: Today’ in the 
programme, though the published version gives 
no such details: and it is made possible only by 
suppressing the entire second part of the play, a 
long epilogue. This epilogue follows Biedermann 
to Heil, where he is called upon to justify himself. 


Music 
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It contains more trenchant satire of bourgeois 
and materialist morality than the first part, and it 
relates the play much more closely to the rise of 
the Nazis and to Germany’s astounding economic 
recovery since the war. Perhaps, muses the chorus 
at the end, when one considers the gleaming new 
cittes eyerything was for the best after all. 

* On the artistic level if Anderson's nuclear finale 
is taken seriously it must make the play seem 
either dishonest or merely uninteiligent. The 
parable bears no relation to the modern debate 
about defence and the deterrent, whereas it mir- 
rors exactly (and, | now feel, almost too glibly) 
the rise of the Nazis. The arsonists’ entry into the 
house by intimidation, Biedermann’s efforts to 
befriend them as soon as he knows that they are 
definitely dangerous, even the intellectual who 
has joined the fire-raisers in order to improve the 
world—these and many other touches belong to 
Germany between the wars. On the political level, 
the distortion seems even more indefensible. Art 
should be political, in the broadest sense of the 
word, but to make a case by distorting half an 
author’s work is the type of trick which artists 
usually associate with politicians. 

Macbeth is doing foul deeds at the Old Vic in 
one of the ugliest sets that I have seen for some 
time. It consists of heavy painted slabs arranged 
in shapes which conjure up something between 
the hold of a galleon and some Mexican Stone- 


-henge. But even without this millstone the pro- 


duction would, | think, be heavy and dark. It be- 
gins with a spooky presentation of the witches, 
accompanied for some reason by the sounds of 
an air-raid. From then on, since the set is incap- 
able of suggesting daylight, almost every scene 
seems to take place at the very witching hour of 
night. Maurice Denham speaks Macbeth’s last 
great speech magnificently, but his performance 
lacks a certain ferocity. Maxine Audley’s Lady 
Macbeth, icily severe, is on a more Shakespearean 
scale. 


Odorous C omparisons 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


One of the hardest temptations 
to resist in criticism is the 
temptation to compare. Invidi- 
ous comparison is the short 
cut to argument. By means of 
it criticism distorts creative 
art to its own petulant ends, 
using a composer to destroy 
a different composer, exalting one by scoring off 
another. 

Even two composers with certain problems 
and materials in common like Strauss and Mahler 
cannot honestly or usefully be compared. Yet as 
my admiration for the one wanes almost in pro- 
portion as it grows for the other I cannot help 
allowing myself the luxury of remarking at least 
how the opportunism of the one has paid off 
better than the idealism of the other. People 
who lean over backwards to excuse Strauss’s most 
vapid inspirations do not hesitate to determine 
the weaknesses of Mahler. People who cannot 
sniff banality in Strauss even when their nostrils 
are full of it will cry ‘banal’ at the first whiff 
of a Mahler march or apotheosis. 





Partly it is a simple matter of texture. It is 
easier to be sensually detached from Mahler 
than from Strauss, just as it is easier to be sen- 
sually detached from Berlioz than from Wagner 
(another futile comparison!). Mahler, like 
Berlioz, and unlike Wagner and Strauss, is not 
usually a ‘pedal’ composer: he does not, on the 
whole, harmonise and orchestrate with the pedal 
down. He claims a total experience but does not 
insist on it; he does not use totalitarian means to 
exact it. His characteristic sound does not engulf, 
enslave, intoxicate: the listener is free to ques- 
tion and disagree. Then, in England, we tend to 
distrust ideas, universals, the head in the clouds, 
and to love the man with his feet splendidly on 
the ground. The amateurism which is at the 
centre of our musical culture bows down before 
Strauss the supreme craftsman, the man of the 
theatre, the professional: but it jolly well knows 
enough about symphonies to know that Mahler’s 
are sprawling, excessive, lacking ingenuity of 
either form or content. 

It is true that few people still maintain that 
Mahler’s symphonies are not symphonies at all 
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but blown-up songs. But the unwillingness finally 
to accept him on his own terms and to grant 
that he knew just what he was doing was shown 
by the patronising remarks which could still be 
heard about the first movement of the Third 
Symphony when that work was performed (for 
the first time professionally in public in London) 
at the Festival Hall last month. Mahler himself 
had no illusions about the reaction that would 
greet this music: ‘It is well known that I cannot 
do without trivialities. This time, however, all 
permissible sounds have been passed. “One often 
feels that one has got into a pub or a pigsty.”’ 
(Quoted in Deryck Cooke’s invaluable Mahler 
handbook, published in 1960 by the BBC.) Even 
Mr. Cooke considers that the first movement, 
magnificent though it is, is ‘a total formal failure’ 
(a judgment that has not gone unnoticed). I can 
only say that coming fresh to this gigantic move- 
ment (having never heard it before) and living in 
it continuously for two days of rehearsals and 
performance, I found it completely convincing. 

The crux of the movement is the blatantly 
vulgar military music with which Mahler, after 
the primeval darkness, the groans and grotesque 
fanfares of the opening pages (‘Pan awakes’), 
portrays the rout of ‘Summer marching in.’ This 
music is banal; but there is all the difference 
between banality introduced unconsciously (as 
happens in the ‘endless procession of the dead’ 
in the finale of the Second Symphony) and 
banality deliberately used for a valid artistic 
purpose, as Berlioz does in the March to the 
Scaffold—and as Mahler seems to me to do in 
the first movement of the Third. The structure 
of the movement is unorthodox, its repetitions 
uninhibited, its length colossal; but, to my mind, 
once one has absorbed and accepted the musical 
material, one grasps that Mahler has succeeded 
in embodying his direct experience of omnipo- 
tent Nature—‘the heat, the stillness, the panic 
horror’—in exactly the right artistic shape, as he 
has not successfully embodied the vaguer vision 
of Divine Love which rolls out those endless, 
glowing D major vistas in the finale of this work. 

Even if the work as a whole can be shown to 
cram more diverse and jostling ideas into its 
ninety minutes than the form can hold, what an 
experience to discover and explore it; well per- 
formed, what delight and fascination and con- 
tinual interest it offers. Jascha Horenstein, whose 
London performances of Mahler have often 
missed the pulse and feel of his music, conducted 
it superbly. The playing of the London Symphony 
Orchestra last month, in Mahler’s Third, and 
also in the Fourth under Solti and in a Mozart 
concert under Colin Davis, was the best I heard, 
here or anywhere else, during 1961. Mahler, 
because of the range and exposed character of 
his instrumental writing, and Mozart because 
anything slovenly or coarse is intolerable, are 
composers whose idioms are particularly diffi- 
cult to catch. The beauty, clarity, style and 
supremely musical vitality of the LSO’s playing 
in these concerts was beyond praise. 

It may be that Mahler’s music, like Schoen- 
berg’s, is too intense, too obsessive, too con- 
tinuously harping on open nerves, to be com- 
panionable everyday listening. But the size of 
most of his symphonies makes it unlikely that it 
will ever become so. The present incidence of 
Mahler performances in London, though carped 
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at by some, is surely not unreasonable; and, even 
allowing for the element of snobbery in it, 
surely a healthy symptom of public taste. Per- 
sonally, I am impatient to hear the Third Sym- 
phony again. 


Cinema 


Time-Piece 
By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Lola and Doctor in the Village. 
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hardly know when to laugh or 
cry, it trips you up the moment you begin. It is a 
complex film, too, though at first sight it looks 
positively transparent: complex in mood and atti- 
tude, complex in style and technique and in the 
ordinary mechanics of the action and above all 
in its time sequence. French film-makers, from 
Resnais onwards, being as much harried by 
time these days as the Mad Hatter, it has be- 
come an extra dimension for the action; 
and things like memory, repetition, the interplay 
of past and present attitudes, now take the place 
of our old and mostly unregretted friend flash- 
back. 

Consider what happens in Lola, for instance. 
What you see is all taking place in a few streets in 
Nantes during a couple of days or so; but what 
you know is the extension, back in time or for- 
ward in hope, of everyone walking about in those 
streets, that couple of days. They aren't, as 
physically the camera shows them, walking about 
in a temporal vacuum: years of living have 
washed them up there, made them that shape, as 
stones on the beach are a particular shape and 
appear in a particular place. 

What happens in Lola is that a man (just 
before the credits he strolls on for a moment) 
comes home after seven years away. Where he 
has been sounds perfect nonsense, so no one 
really worries to find out: the point is just that 
he left, and now he’s back. Occasionally you see 
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him, Michel, in his white suit and white cap, | 


large, blond, healthy and happy-looking, rather 
stolid, altogether amiable, the hero, but not the 


main character, the main character being a & 


volatile, drifting, disconsolate, footloose new- 
wave type called Roland who could have been 
played by anyone from Belmondo down to 
Charrier but is in fact played by Marc Michel, 
This Roland has a future as vague as the hero’s 
past, and just as laughable (mysterious plane 
trips to Johannesburg, carrying an expendable 
brief-case), until he realises that the girl he once 
knew fifteen years ago, and has just met again, 
is the one for him—only she’s still in love with 
the hero, who is the father of her small son, and 
left her seven years ago, just, as they say, like that 
—not that she blames him. Meantime this girl, 
once Cecile, a schoolgirl, now Lola, a dancer, 
is having a sort of regressive or retrospective love 
affair with an American sailor called Frankie, 
just because he reminds her of Michel; and 
Roland has got curiously involved with another 
schoolgirl called Cecile, who looks as Lola-Cecile 
did in the old days and is thirteen; he is also 
involved with her mother, between whose 
age and the child’s he, as it were, oscillates, 
vaguely attracted. And, while all this happens, 
Roland is staying at the hotel run by Michel's 
mother, whose life is centred (like Lola’s) on 
her son’s return and who keeps thinking she’s 
seen him—and so she has, of course, because he’s 
about. 

And so it goes on—one involvement after an- 
other, little Cecile with Frankie, big Cecile 
(almost) with Roland, Cecile’s mother in tragi- 
comic involvements of her own, her brother- 
in-law being, in fact, Cecile’s father; meetings 
and near-misses in the streets, in doorways, in 
crowds; and so on, to a final idyllic ending, with 
all the girls at the night club in tears of joy and 
amiable envy. Complex, touching, unlikely—it 
might have been ludicrous but it turns out en- 
chanting. 

It is enchanting to look at and splendid to 
listen to (Demy wrote the script as well as direct- 
ing); and, coming now, after a surfeit of 
Chabrols, it is refreshing and funny in a style that 
is absolutely unlike that of the others, his fellow- 
French or fellow-directors, much more delicate, 
much more lyrical, and at the same time more 
direct, for all the nonsense about Johannesburg 
and the rest of it. What matters to Lola is her 
child and its father, a domestic preoccupation 
that the end resolves very happily; what matters 
altogether is love, fidelity, happiness and the fact 
that you can be retrospectively happy, or rather 
everlastingly suffused with happiness if you have 
once known it: this matters, and not Roland and 
his fashionable gloom. Anouk Aimée, with a new 
personality altogether—giggles and sweetness to 
match a strange curly hair-style—is Lola-Cecile, 
for the first time a person and not a presence, 
not an ethereal, Garbo-ishe‘personality.” The town 
is one of the characters, too: you get to know it 
as you get to know them. 

Doctor in the Village (‘A’ certificate), a Dutch 
film, is the first made by the man who later 
directed The Knife, Fons Rademakers. It is taken 
(very obviously) from a novel about life flow- 
ing slowly on beside a river at the beginning of 
the century. Ostensibly it is a kind of Goodbye, 
Mr. Chips to the village doctor; actually it’s 
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scenes of village life and custom—a wake, poach- 
ing, gipsies, a suicide, ice-floes on the river, etc. 
There is satire, too, of some rather hackneyed 
‘bourgeois’ citizens, and we get occasional views 
of human nature in faces that the camera prac- 
tically skins, with a sort of skeletal psychology 
reminiscent of Bergman’s, Altogether, an uneven 
film, often heavy-handed, old-fashioned and 
literary, but with gleams of unusual distinction. 


Television 


Best Behaviour 
By PETER FORSTER 


Nor really a round-up of the 
year—for with so many of the 
(a same mangy cattle roaming 
: the range, it would be too 
! tedious to count over again the 
same old heads; especially 
v 
Wd 


now that the Equity strike has 

given the commercial contrac- 
tors the chance to rerun old shows as stop-gaps. 
Whoever else is losing money by the strike it is 
surly not the ITV contractors. 

] suppose 1961 will go down as the Year of 
Pilkington’s Influence. Personally, I think it 
would be a mistake to expect too much in the 
way of enlightened reform from ihat Committee 

1 cannot help wondering what Mr. Billy Wright 
is making of much of the evidence. But the 
desire to impress a distinguished visitor may 
well produce results beyond the visitor's capacity 
to understand what is going on, and there has 
certainly been a general awareness of Pilkington, 
either as hope or as menace. 

Ironically, one trend that may be ascribed to 
Pilkington is that during the past year the high- 
brow and the lowbrow have become increasingly 
separated. (It is on the ground of this separa- 
tion that Lord Reith attacks the Third Pro- 
gramme.) For while much of the admass fodder 
gets ever more abysmal, especially in the matter 
of the mid-Atlantic film series, all companies 
have made an attempt to provide more quality 
programmes for a quality (i.e. minority) audience. 
It is to be hoped that neither Pilkington nor 
anyone else is deluded by all this into thinking 
that because the good is better, the bad is less 
bad. 

One good move has been ABC’s ‘look at the 
arts,’ Tempo. 1 hope ABC persist with this, and 
I hope also that all temptations are resisted to 
make it more like the BBC’s Monitor: what is 
needed is something unlike Monitor, and the 
thought of Harewood trying to emulate dear 
Old Five-Finger Exercise is more than I can 
bear. Of course, Monitor is first-class in its kind, 
and its filmed reports (like that on Paul 
Tortelier the other Sunday) often brilliant. But 
Tempo’s chance is to provide another equally 
idiosyncratic angle, and this surely turns less on 
film units and the like than on well-conceived, 
well-conducted interviews and discussions. its 
mistakes so far seem to me to have been curiously 
avoidable—who, for instance, can really have 
had high hopes of that interview with a young 
Polish actor conducted through an interpreter? 
I suspect that ideas abound, but that directors 
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and cameramen are not translating them effect- 
ively to the screen. 

Yet its jolly knockabout between John Osborne 
and other film tycoons was on the right lines 
—being rough and rowdy. For the other discern- 
ible trend over the past year, which I fear may 
also be laid at poor Pilkington’s door, is an irri- 
tating desire on the part of television to become 
respectable. What impressed me most about 
American television was the easy spontaneity of 
magazine programmes, the unfraught way it was 
accepted that people, important and otherwise, 
would stroll before a camera to come under at- 
tack or interrogation, as if, television being a part 
of their lives, it was the most normal thing in the 
world to appear on it. 

Here it is all best-behaviour and collars-and- 
ties; speakers in most discussion programmes are 
shackled by advance agreement as to. questions 
to be considered and lines to be followed, and 
truth is not really truth unless it is intoned with 
pious gloom by Richard Dimbleby. This not 
only makes for dull and constricting and self- 
conscious television, it can be dangerously mis- 
leading. For instance, I have received a Christ- 
mas card from Mr. Paul Fox, the producer of 
Panorama (whom I do not know), which carries 
a smug little cartoon showing the Prime Minister 
wondering whether to have something investi- 
gated by a Royal Commission or by Panorama. 
Point taken: but there have been damaging at- 
tacks in the letters printed in the Guardian about 
the Panorama investigation of caning in a 
northern school. 

] write before the correspondence has been con- 
cluded—but my point is not who is right or wrong 
in this case, but that there should be no sacred 
cows on television. They are harmful to both 
producers and audiences. 


Ballet 


Leap-Year 
By CLIVE BARNES 


For some reason a_ curious 
pattern has been discernible 
throughout post-war British 
ballet. Every five years some- 
thing happens; we have a vint- 
age year to compare and con- 
trast with the non-vintage years 
stretching before and after it. 
The years 1946, 1951, 1955 and 1961 have all 
been outstandingly good for ballet—as if it was 
leap-year when Terpsichore was born at the foot 
of Mount Olympus. 

Just as 1956 will be remembered in ballet as 
the year of the Bolshoi, so last year was the year 
of the Kirov. The Leningrad dancers were as 
much a revelation as the Muscovites had been, 
but what they had to reveal turned out to be 
quite different. Before this first Kirov visit to 
Paris, London and New York it had been gen- 
erally assumed in the West that the massive 
steamhammer of Soviet Ballet had ironed out 
the legendary differences between the Moscow 
and Leningrad schools. This assumption, based 
upon seemingly authoritative statements by Soviet 
critics, could hardly have been proved more 
false. One of the most exciting aspects of the 
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Kiroy season was to see how much the company 
had preserved of its old St. Petersburg traditions. 
I imagine that purely in style and technique they 
were the finest complete group of dancers ever 
to appear in the West—not excepting the original 
Diaghiley company; for ballet technique has 
advanced a great deal in the last half-century. 
‘The Kirov dancers (Sizova, Kolpakova, 
Soloviev, Ossipenko, Gridin and—going it alone 
at a gala matinee some four or five months later 
—Nureyev) were universally acclaimed, but the 
usual doubts came up about Soviet choreography 
and the whole Soviet conception of ballet. There 
is a tendency in the West, particularly in Britain, 
to overemphasise the failings of Soviet ballet in 
an attempt to underplay the only too obvious 
superiority of Soviet dancers. There is a peculiar 
streak of chauvinism here in ballet audiences 
and ballet critics alike. Perhaps it is because our 
own ballet is so young that we are still defensive 
about its virtues. 

The other major dance company to visit Lon- 
don this year was Jerome Robbins’s Ballets 
USA. This company was not quite so success- 
ful as it had been two years previously. Robbins’s 
ambitious new work, Events, thumped more tubs 
than hearts, and his whole season naturally 
missed the shock value of the original assault. 
Some people were not prepared to look further. 
(Why in the theatre do we always expect sur- 
prises, which by their nature are unrepeatable, 
to be repeated? As audiences, and even more 
as critics, we suffer from a lamentable inability 
to renew our innocence.) It was the same when 
Robbins returned home. His subsequent season 
in New York was ferociously attacked by the 
American dance press—which, as he is the only 
native-born classical choreographer of any sig- 
nificance in America, seems to me strange. 

British ballet, as opposed to ballet in Britain, 
had a very good year. Its tours in North America, 
the Far East, the Middle East and Russia all 
met with marked success. Frederick Ashton pro- 
duced a minor masterpiece in Les Deux Pigeons, 
and by the end of the year had sufficiently re- 
covered from the resulting insults to stage a new 
version of Stravinsky's Persephone, which was 
much more respectfully received. Other Covent 
Garden events included MacMillan’s fine plot- 
less ballet Diversions, Alfred Rodrigues’s Jabez 
and the Devil which will be undeservingly lucky 
to see the light of 1962, and a poor production 
of Giselle that at least has had the sense to 
listen to criticism. Of the other companies, 
Festival Ballet went all Soviet and produced a 
new Tchaikovsky ballet, The Snow Maiden, by 
the Moscow balletmaster Vladimir Bourmeister; 
later, Bourmeister reproduced his own version 
of Swan Lake, Act Il for them. Ballet Rambert 
had a revival by Balanchine and a new ballet 
by Norman Morrice. Western Theatre Ballet 
collaborated in the Edinburgh Festival’s enter- 
prising but ill-fated ‘Triple Bill’ of Salade, 
Renard and The Seven Deadly Sins; while a new 
company, Walter Gore’s London Ballet, began 
promisingly. 

Thumbing through my individual memories of 
the year—Soloviev leaping, Nureyev smiling, 
Beriosova swooping, Fonteyn exulting—I recall 
some notable occasions. I think I will save my 
account of what is wrong in British ballet until 
1962. 
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The Road Past Freud 


By BRIAN 


REUD regarded himself as a scientist, a re- 
mtn In his youth, he told Ernest Jones, 
he had not been impelled into medicine by any 
craving to help suffering humanity, but rather 
by an overpowering need to understand some- 
thing of the riddles in the world in which we 
live. In answering one of them he happened to 
hit upon a new form of therapy, but this was 
almost as fortuitous as Fleming's discovery of 
penicillin; Freud's interest in psycho-analysis 
would not have been significantly diminished if 
the process had brought no relief to his patients 
at all, provided it extended his knowledge of 
how their minds worked. Though not inhuman, 
he was essentially a mental vivisectionist. 

To maintain his scientific objectivity Freud 
understandably tried to avoid emotional en- 
tanglement with his subjects. He felt compelled 
to excuse himself (‘I scarcely think that my 
lack of genuine medical temperament has done 
much damage to my patients, for it is not greatly 
to the advantage of patients if their physician’s 
therapeutic interest has too marked an emotional 
emphasis’), but this was really a rationalisation 
of his scientific bias. He wanted to see a patient 
not so much as a person as a ‘psychic apparatus,’ 
following predictable patterns. 

And this probably has been the chief reason 
for the serious, often savage, divisions in the 
Freudian movement. They have usually been 
compared to the explosions which blow religious 
sects apart, which are attributable to the growing 
dissatisfaction of individuals and groups with 
the rigid orthodoxy imposed by high priests or 
elders of the church; and this has certainly 
played some part. But many of Freud’s disciples 
have been disillusioned not with the dogma, 
though some have rejected that too, but by its 
irrelevance to actual treatment. It is far too pro- 
tracted, and consequently too expensive, for any 
but the most dangerously ill or the most lucra- 
tive patients—and both groups provide intract- 
able analytical material; the dangerously ill 
because they are often too far gone, and the 
lucrative because they come to rely on their 
analyst as an alcoholic relies on the bottle. 
So analysts soon began, particularly in the US, 
to grope their way towards what came to be 
known as client-centred psychotherapy, asso- 
ciated with the names of Fromm, Horney and 
Sullivan (though Sullivan was not a Freudian); 
with the emphasis shifting away from Freudian 
objectivity to what Sullivan called interpersonal 
relations. 

As well as provoking thundering rows within 
the analytic establishment, this movement also 
shifted psychotherapy off the apparently secure 
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foundations on which Freud had placed it. For as 
soon as it was conceded that analysis could be 
modified: and adapted for short-term treatment, 
a whole new set of standards began to develop. 
For example, psychotherapists quickly found 
that listening sympathetically to a patient was 
itself enough to bring results; having got some- 
thing off his chest, he could go home and re- 
solve his own difficulties without protracted 
analysis. In many cases, admittedly, the im- 
provement was confined to a removal of the 
more disabling symptoms and sometimes it was 
only temporary. Still, to deny people relief on 
the excuse that only sustained analysis would 
get to the roots of their disorder would be heart- 
less—and foolish: for, deprived of psycho- 
therapy, patients would certainly switch to the 
—in Freudian eyes—deplorable methods of the 
orthodox psychiatrists or, worse, of the Be- 
haviourists. 

Gradually, the need to adapt Freudian theory 
to the requirements of everyday medical prac- 
tice has come to be accepted even by orthodox 
Freudians; and there could be no clearer proof 
than the publication of Harry Guntrip’s Per- 
sonality Structure and Human Interaction by the 
International Psycho-Analytical Library,* be- 
cause Dr. Guntrip is not himself a psycho- 
analyst, and not long ago his ideas would have 
been deemed heretical. His aim is to provide a 
basis for treatment which is basically Freudian, 
but which shifts the emphasis from the Id (where 
only prolonged analysis could hope to deal with 
mental disturbance) to the Ego. All of us have 
traumatic experiences in early childhood: but 
whether they cripple us with neuroses later de- 
pends to a great extent on the capacity of the 
adult individual to deal with them; ‘the purpose 
of psychotherapy may be simply stated as that 
of helping him to grow till he feels strong enough 
in himself to be capable of living without un- 
realistic fears of internal origin and their at- 
tendant hates, guilts, defences and conflicts.’ 

There is much more to Dr. Guntrip’s book 
than a simple elaboration of this thesis; it is 
also a valuable survey of the way in which the 
split widened between the orthodox Freudians 
here, with their ‘psychobiology,’ and the Ameri- 
cans, with their ‘psychosociology.’ But it is hard 
going at times; and it is unlikely to reach a 
wide audience. The problem remains how to 
bring the benefit of the synthesis that he outlines 
to people in need of psychotherapy; some way 
must be found to break down the resistance of 

* Hogarth Press, 45s. 

t Tavistock Publications, 21s. 
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the medical profession, which still concentrates 
its attention on physical disorder, and tends to 
regard patients with neuroses as being pestilential 
nuisances, wasting the doctor’s time 

‘Body and mind, Sir Walter Langdon Brown 
wrote in the Spectator for November 20, 1936, 
‘are so closely linked in the maintenance of 


health that much greater facilities must be 
afforded for early treatment of the psycho- 
neuroses . . . mental pain is harder to bear than 
physical pain and often more enduring.’ In the 
quarter-century which has passed this view has 
come to be more widely accepted: but little has 
been done to shift the bias of medical teaching 
away from the body to the mind A recent re- 
port on psychiatric training in medical schools 
showed that the great majority of students 
qualify after only a derisory amount of time 
devoted to psychiatry; and few have any train- 
ing at all in psychotherapeutic methods. The 
doctor entering general practice, therefore, is 
usually Guite unfitted to handle patients with 
mental, emotional and psychosomatic illnesses 
who present themselves at his surgery; he has few 
Opportunities—even if he has the time—to learn 
how to deal with them, because as a rule he takes 
the easy way out by giving them whatever pill or 
medicine they want, which is usually very far re- 
moved from the treatment they need 

One opportunity a few score doctors have had 
iii the last few years is to attend Michael 
Balint’s seminars on psychological problems in 
medical practice; and Dr. Balint and his wife 
have written Psychotherapeutic Techniques in 
Medicinet to illustrate the kind of experience 
they are encouraging doctors to acquire. Basic- 
ally Dr. Balint’s aim is not to teach psycho- 
therapy—certainly not to try to teach any par- 
ticular theory; but to reorientate doctors, as it 
were, so that they realise that there is a 
difference between the kind of ‘common-sense’ 
methods traditionally associated with the pro- 
fession—-the ready sympathy, the breezy con- 
fidence—and professional psychotherapy, based 
on the lessons learned from analysis. 

But the chief interest in this book’s vivid case 
histories is not so much the impact on the 
patients, though that can be heartening, but on 
the doctors. Dr. Balint stresses, as he did in his 
earlier The Doctor, his Patient and the Illness, 
that nobody can learn to be a psychotherapist 
through study, from lectures and books: the 
process requires a change of personality, com- 
parable to the change of heart which makes a 
priest out of a devout but detached layman. 
Insight into the ways by which doctors can 
acquire self-knowledge from their patients is, 
perhaps, the most significant contribution of tnis 
second book. 


But if psychotherapy is to become anything 


more than a palliutive, much more than seminars 
is required; its teaching must be introduced into 
medical schools. The whole structure of teach- 
ing, the Balints suggest, needs to be modified 
so that all students can remain in contact with 
patients, if necessary-for years. It will be hard 
to achieve this so long as the medical establish- 
ment, clinging to the wreck of the mechanistic 
theory of disease, still regards psychotherapy 
as worthless, or even sinister. But at least Dr. 
Balint has driven a wedge into the profession 
at the point where it may be most effective: 
into general practice, where there is growing 
dissatisfaction; not simply with the gradual ero- 
sion of responsibility and interest, as specialists 
capture more and more territory from the family 
doctor, but also with medical education, de- 
signed as it is for intending specialists, and for the 
most part of little value to,the GP. 
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Sorts of Traitors 


Treason in the Twentieth Century. By Margaret 
Boveri. Translated by Jonathan Steinberg. 
(Macdonald, 35s.) 

IN response to popular requests, and with best 
wishes for a prosperous New Year, here is 
Dame Hope’s recipe for a European best-seller : 
Take any well-known abstract political concept: 
select a few recent examples and sketch in 
lightly; frame with some vague generalisations 
previously mixed with tortured references to 
Nazi Germany; garnish with good photographs 
and serve under the title X (name of concept) 
in the Modern World, or near equivalent. Two 
tips: (1) evidence of moral struggle in writing 
at all is worth more than intelligence; (2) the 
word ‘totalitarian’ or the word ‘liberal’ (but not 
both) may be used to cover up lack of meaning 
as often as you like. 

Dr. Boveri on treason is this year’s winner, 
and suffers inevitably from exemplifying other 
people’s vices: it would be easier to forgive the 
faults of this book if they were more original. 
As it is, we are offered the usual amalgam be- 
tween history and political theory, something 
which is neither a narrative nor an argument, 
a few half-thought-out ideas and a great deal 
of interesting information (most of it available 
elsewhere) set in a sea of falsely profound mud. 

In case this sounds unreasonably harsh, here, 
for psychological depth, is Dr. Boveri on 
Quisling : 

Was his hate of Bolshevism merely a pro- 
jection of a consciousness aware of similar 
drives and impulses within itself? 

For historical insight, this one of many airy 

and unsubstantiated assertions: 

As long as there was one God and one 
Church in Europe, there could be in practice 
no real traitors: only heretics. 

And for thoughtful comment on the Zeitgeist, 

this: 

In the beginning of our century it was old- 
fashioned to believe in God; by the middle of 
it. it has become old-fashioned not to. 

It is a pity that Dr. Boveri should produce 
this sort of stone-dead rabbit out of her hat, 
because her sympathetic account of the German 
Resistance—the Kreisau Circle in particular—is 
good popular history. But even this is spoiled 
by her insistence on arranging her material as a 
series of overlapping character-sketches; and the 
whole book suffers from a crippling essentialism 
which makes very heavy weather indeed of the 
question: When is a treason not a treason? 
(‘Treason doth never prosper... .) 

It also suffers from a total lack of serious 
historical knowledge. It is typical that the author 
should conclude by searching for some under- 
lying similarity between all the traitors she has 
mentioned, from Laval to Count Staulfenberg, 
from Ezra Pound to Otto John; and equally typ- 
ical that she should come up with the explanation 
that they were all in revolt against the middle 
class, who, since the French Revolution, have 
been governing Europe with the ideas of the 
Enlightenment. This is the very ecstasy of over- 
simplification. It is also typical that she should 
treat ideological persecution as an entirely new 
historical phenomenon, thrown up by a Cold 
War in which 

a man who happens to have been born in Leipzig 
is a traitor if he sympathises with the capitalist 
system and the man born in Heidelberg is a 
traitor if he spreads Communist ideas. 

Vérité en deca des Pyrénées; erreur au dela. The 

problem is terrible, but not new. 

What it should surely teach us is not that we 
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are living in a confused and chaotic age where 
moral and political problems are ten times more 
complicated than they were in peaceful old 
History, but that it is useless to look for a 
definition of treason which will be more than 
a convenient descriptive label. It is impossible 
(though obviously governments will try to con- 
ceal the fact) to find a legal formula which will 
save us the trouble of investigating the motives 
of individual traitors, cr the moral value of their 
treason, for ourselves. In the trial of Rudolf 
Rossler, the question on which his acquittal 
hinged was not whether he had broken the 
Swiss law which forbids news agencies to operate 
on Swiss soil for the benefit of alien govern- 
ments, but whether, in passing information to 
the Czech Secret Service, he was acting as a 
Czech patriot or a Communist sympathiser. If 
even the courts have come clean to this extent, 
there is no excuse for historians and journalists 
not to follow. FRANCIS HOPE 


Shaky Ground 


Mycenaeans and Minoans, By Leonard Palmer. 
(Faber, 30s.) 

Just after 1500 Bc, the volcano of Santorin blew 
its top. The force of the explosion, which lifted 
into the sky the entire eastern half of the island 
of Thera, has been estimated as four times 
greater than that of the Krakatoa eruption some 
decades ago. The fall-out must have been con- 
siderable. Prodigious tidal waves washed the 
shores of Crete, fifty miles to the south, and 
swept over low-lying tracts of the mainland and 
the smaller islands. No man-made bomb so far 
launched has caused so much destruction, so 
much disruption in the target area. Earthquakes 
rocked the survivors for days after, days which 
were turned into nights by the overhead mush- 
room of smoke, raining down cinders. For how 
many outside Thera was it (‘This is it, boys!’) 
the end of the world? How many survived, for 
example, in Crete? Only legends, so far, have 
answered. In an area pitted with quiescent 
craters and still often racked with seismic 
tremors, this was an outsize bang. We expect 
it to have left its mark not only on the map, as 
it has, but on the life of the times. 

We therefore turn eagerly to see what im- 
pression it has made on one who has been busy 
rewriting Mycenaean and Minoan history. Pro- 
fessor Palmer is a philologist, but here he is 
engaged on what purports to be a popular work, 
taking into account not only linguistic but 
archeological and scientific considerations. How 
can he have missed this dramatic event, with 
its topical appeal? But the nearest he gets to 
Thera is in his reference to ‘a minor earthquake 
at Knossos late in LMIA’ (late Minoan to you). 
This, according to his new dating, would be well 
before 1500 Bc, coeval with the ‘Coming of the 
Greeks’ to the mainland and their ‘Minoisation’; 
though he follows the Swedish savant Furnmark 
in accepting at this time the destruction of 
Mallia—the fall of Phaestos and Hagia Triada 
he puts a little later; that. of Knossos and the 
other main Cretan cities around 1450 Bc. To 
this date, too, is attributed the period of ‘the 
calm before the storm’; could that not also be 
the stunned silence after a cataclysm? 

Professor Palmer has his own methods of 
arriving at the dates laid out in his approximate 
chronological table. They involve, as is by now 
well known, severe and in part justified criticism 
of the second thoughts, in his dotage, of Sir 
Arthur Evans, whose perspicacity in the pioneer 
work of excavation is otherwise generously 
acknowledged. They also involve what may or 
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may not be misreadings of the stratigraphy and 
of the Linear B and Linear A orthography: the 
evidence here is quite insufficient for the most 
attentive and sympathetic reader to judge. Pro- 
fessor Palmer, who is playing cannily some high 
cards, has a good deal yet up his sleeve. So, it 
seems, have some of his opponents. Let us leave 
it to Mr. Boardman, of the Ashmolean, to face 
the ‘storm in a stirrup-cup’ raised by the author. 

The quite disproportionate portion of this 
beok devoted to this issue is polemical pamph- 
leteering and may well bore the general reader. 
Far more interesting is the picture of the last 
days of Pylos, now conclusively identified as the 
Pylos of the Odyssey, near Navarino. We see 
the wretched Pylians, circa 1200 Bc, awaiting the 
Dorian invasion, with their civil-defence units, 
their ration lists and a wonderfu! inventory of 
the contents, in the new Linear B script, of a 
tomb-treasure. This is surreal as any auctioneer’s 
catalogue, full of jugs, portable hearths, tongs, 
brushes, shovels, tables (inlaid with either ‘un- 
dulations’ or ‘aquamarines’), heavy ‘stone’ tables 
‘with nine ivory legs,’ chairs of ‘crystal’ inlaid 
with cyanus and iin and, finally (at the end 
of two pages reading like a piece of Gertrude 
Stein), a set of footstools. 

If you believe everything that has been read 
into the Linear B script, you will swallow any- 
thing. Certainly it was used, both in Crete and at 
various sites on the mainland, to record cata- 
logues of people, places and commodities in a 
language recognisably related to Greek, for 
which purpose it was singularly unfitted. Its 
figures, brilliantly deciphered by Michael 
Ventris, comprise a syllabary of about seventy 
signs, akin in principle to the Japanese kana, 
and also a set of ideograms analogous to the 
pictograms of ancient China (the famous 
‘tripod’ sign is identical with its Shang equiva- 
lent), without which phonetic readings tend to 
be ambiguous. Some of these signs are derived 
from Linear A prototypes. There is so far no 
reason to suppose that the-early Cretan seals, or 
the stamped pictorial signs of the Phaestos Disc, 
share the phonetic values of Linear B. 

Professor Palmer may be right in guessing a 
Luvian origin for the ‘Grey Minyan Folk’ who 
moved from Anatolia into Greece around 1800 
Bc and used Linear A in Crete a century later. 
His arguments are original, ingenious, speciously 
plausible and quite inconclusive. Aside from a 
dubious theory about place-names, he cites only 
one hypothetical Luvian word for ‘goddess,’ 
which he reads into Linear A with his Linear B 
crib: Ya-sa-sa-ra-me = Asha-Sarasmes. One 
might as well argue a Chinese connection with 
Mycenae on the basis of a contemporanecus 
bronze and chariot culture, using an identical 
‘tripod’ ideogram, and the equation of the 
Mycenaean royal title wanax with the Chinese 
feudal king or wang. From the tables provided 
in this book, anyone can learn the Linear B 
script. With a Liddell and Scott and a My- 
cenaean vocabulary (a few hundred ‘archaic’ 
Greek words) and, of course, a Lempriére, why 
should you, too, not change the course of ancient 
history? The apparatus seems made to the hand 
of Professor Graves, whose imaginative power 
and mastery of words make Professor Palmer's 
fancies seem as prosaic as his prose is tortuous 
and opaque. 

Much of his book isn’t easy to read or accept, 
fascinating and provocative as it is. Many 
peoples, after all, other than Luvians and Greeks, 
passed in waves to and fro across Crete and 
the mainland. It was, as I began by saying, and 
still is, exceedingly shaky ground. 

HUGH GORDON PORTEUS 
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Progress Revisited 


What Is History? The George Macaulay 
Trevelyan Lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, January-March, 1961. 
By E. H. Carr. (Macmillan, 21s.) 


Reappraisals in History. By J. 
(Longmans, 30s.) 

Goop novelists rarely make good critics. The 
working historian, on the other hand, would 
be hard pressed to plead that the philosophy, 
or method, of history is beyond the sphere of 
his competence. Yet our serious contributors to 
this field during the last half-century can be 
numbered on the fingers of one hand. It is not 
simply a question of reluctance, but also of 
hostility. ‘Those who can, do,’ writes Mr. A. J. P. 
Taylor: ‘those who can't, pontificate. . . . Like 
Goering with culture, I reach for my revolver 
when offered philosophies of history.” Armed or 
not, Mr. Taylor merely proclaims what many of 
his colleagues discreetly murmur. 

Mr. E. H. Carr, author of the monumental 
History of Soviet Russia, now proves himself 
not only our most distinguished modern _his- 
torian, but also one of the most valuable con- 
tributors to historical theory our universities 
have yielded up for many decades. What Is 
History? is a remarkable book, a classic, and 
quite free from jargon. Mr. Carr is a radical: 
his concept of progress comprises a devastating 
assault on heavily defended academic bastions. 

‘The function of the historian,’ he writes, ‘is 
neither to love the past nor to emancipate him- 
self from the past, but to master and understand 
it-as the key to the understanding of the present.’ 
Furthermore, historical thinking is always 
teleological: good historians not only ask why 
but also whither. The transmission of acquired 
characteristics, he argues, while rejected by 
biologists, is the foundation .of social progress. 
This progress is continuous neither in time nor 
in space, and periods of progress for one class 
or nation will inevitably appear periods of de- 
cline for others. Western historians, Mr. Carr 
implies, lost their belief in progress when our 
capitalist-democratic system began to surrender 
its position of dominance. 

Concurrent with this scepticism came a re- 
newed stress on the role of chance (Cleopatra’s 
nose) and of the individual in history. Mr. Carr 
disposes of the extreme advocates of this view 
neatly and with seemingly unanswerable logic. 
History obviously begins with the masses, with 
millions of men. Merely because their names are 
not known to us it is ridiculous to follow T. S. 
Eliot and groan about ‘vast, impersonal forces.’ 
They are extremely personal. As for the Great 
Man in history, Mr. Carr agrees with Hegel: 
‘What he does is the heart and essence of his 
age: he actualises his age.’ 

Mr. Cart’s style is attractive, gentle and per- 
suasive. He uses kid gloves, but he strikes out 
hard, and in many directions. The more sophis- 
ticated Christian historians (Niebuhr, Maritain) 
remind him of Polybius: ‘Wherever it is possible 
to find out the cause of what is happening one 
should not have recourse to the gods.’ Nor does 
lie spare the views of Professor Popper and Sir 
Isaiah Berlin on ‘determinism,’ views which have 
enjoyed a remarkable and almost unchallenged 
influence on the undergraduate mind. But I am 
not sure whether Mr. Carr is entirely fair to his 
opponents and their ideas. Professor Berlin may 
stress the need to condemn the immorality of a 
Hitler or a Stalin, but there is no evidence that 
he regards the proper role of the historian as 
that of ‘a hanging judge,’ to quote Mr. Carr, 
who prefers to pass judgment on institutions 


H. Hexter. 
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and systems and points to the manner in which 
Germans have heaped their collective guilt on 
to the shoulders of Hitler. The Germans may 
have done this, but Professor Berlin has not, nor 
is he likely to. Mr. Carr’s speculations have a 
direct relevance to his work in progress on Soviet 
history, and soon he must face a judgment on 
Stalin’s forced collectivisation. Those who have 
read this brilliant book will await that judgment 
with a keen sense of anticipation. 
Professor Hexter, in his own fashion, is also 
a speculator. In his Reappraisals in History, he 
has collected together a number of essays written 
over a period of twenty years. His theory that 
the quiet, secluded life of a conscientious his- 
torian will render him more likely to interpret 
the present in terms of the past than the past 
in terms of the present is an intriguing one. But 
his claim that an examination of the landed- 
class character of the eighteenth-century game- 
law demolishes Marx as an historian, I find less 
convincing. Professor Hexter’s ‘A New Frame- 
work for Social History’ amounts to a plea for 
a series of continuous biographies of big, bad 
barons from the tenth century to the eighteenth 
and is not likely to shake the academic world to 
its foundations. But his essay on the education 
of the aristocracy in the Renaissance is a 
stimulating one, and many of his useful criticisms 
of both sides in the ‘gentry’ controversy carry 
the inquiry a step or two forward. 
DAVID CAUTE 


Plantagenet Sunset 


The Fifteenth Century, 1399-1485. By E. F. Jacob. 
(O.U.P:, 38s.) 


The Yorkist Age. By P. M. Kendall. (Allen and 
Unwin, 35s.) 

PROFESSOR JAcoB’s volume is like the last stone 
placed in position in an ancient stone circle. The 
Oxford History is now complete; and it will 
remain for many a long day a large and imipres- 
sive monument of a distinguished generation of 
English historians. A somewhat puzzling monu- 
ment, too, whose precise function will be a 
matter of controversy among the archzologists 
of the future. Can it have been meant to advance 
knowledge? Many of the volumes, including 
Professor Jacob’s, have much to teach even the 
experts in the field; why, then, is it so sparing in 
footnotes and references? Above all, why are 
we given no general account, in most of the 
volumes, of the sources? Professor Jacob lists 
his in the bibliography, discusses their nature 
briefly in his preface, and refers to them ard 
quotes them in his text. Much that he says wou!d 
be clearer—to any reader, however little of a 
historian—if he had told us more about them, 
in a general way, at the outset. 

Is the purpose of the series to introduce a 
wider audience to the findings of modern 
scholarship? It is doubtless true that many of the 
volumes have had wide circulation and even 
wider influence. Yet many contain a great deal 
which seems to be addressed from one scholar 
to his colleagues. Though he can, and often does, 
expound an important point in simple and 
effective language, Professor Jacob occasionally 
descends to real obscurity. He distils much of the 
Lancastrian Commons into a phrase when he 
describes William Tailboys of Kyme as ‘a 
powerful gangster who sat for Lincolnshire’; yet 
how miany of his audience will understand the 
footnote on page 672 which contains this lumi- 
nous sentence: “The questionist was a deter- 
mining bachelor’ (jargon academic twice over)? 

Should we, in the end, say that the Oxford 
History reveals the tastes and findings of pro- 
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fessional historians to the world of historians 
and fellow-travellers? This gets us quite near the 
truth—anyway for many of the volumes; and 
perhaps particularly for The Fifteenth Century. 
This difficult century has been intensively 
studied in recent years; much of the work has 
been done by Professor Jacob himself or under 
his direction; very little of it has missed him. 
Anyone who wishes to know what has been 
done on the fifteenth century will find it here. 
The author has gathered the work of other 
scholars with affectionate care, acknowledging his 
debts so generously that casual readers may not 
realise how much is his own. 

Yet in one respect this volume seems to follow 
the design of the series rather than contemporary 
tastes. There is a vast mass of detailed political 
narrative, which in bulk outweighs the analy- 
tical chapters on the Church, on society and 
government and trade, and on ‘The Peaceful 
Arts.’ A solid political core has been a feature 
of the series; but one could wish that the balance 
here lay in the other direction—especially as 
(in my view) the analytical chapters are the 
clearest, most alive and interesting in the book. 

There is much of interest in every part. If 
here and there we find pages crowded with 
names and figures as overwhelming as a fif- 
teenth-century Doom, we find many which give 
notable insight into the great personalities and 
events of the age. But’ the most memorable 
sections in the book seem tome those in which 
Professor Jacob sketches English society, shows 
the changes, the variety, the themes of the 
century, without the shallow condemnation 
which has so often been allotted to the upper 
classes of fifteenth-century England; and the 
chapter in which he shows how the arts of 
peace also had their place in the England of the 
Wars of the Roses. (The concept of the “Wars 
of the Roses,’ and of 1485 as a fundamental 
break in English constitutional history, have 
long been under fire; they are treated with the 
scant respect they deserve in these pages.) The 
ideas that Oxford decayed after Wyclif’s con- 
demnation and that the fifteenth century was an 
age of artistic decay are roughly handled. One 
may still feel that he has no successor to offer 
to Ockham or even to Wyclif in the fifteenth- 
century schools, and that fifteenth-century 
architecture was strangely conservative after the 
brilliant innovations of the fourteenth—conser- 
vative even to the point of keeping Renaissance 
influence at bay until the very end of the century. 
But on these issues, as so often, he has many 
interesting things to say. 

The Yorkist Age has quite a different purpose. 
By presenting word-pictures, telling numerous 
stories of life in many walks of society, and often 
by letting the sources tell their own story, the 
author attempts to portray the Yorkist age to 
us in all its colours. He delivers some pleasant 
shocks: ‘In an age when the London ménage 
of the Earl of Warwick sometimes consumed 
six oxen for breakfast and when the Kingmaker 
spread before visiting Bohemian lords a feast of 
sixty courses, it behooved the King of England 
to surround himself with a household that ex- 
pressed the uniqueness of his prerogative.” We 
may shudder at ‘behooved,’ but shall not quickly 
forget the six oxen and the sixty courses. Some- 
times, like a medieval banquet, the style is too 
highly flavoured. Archbishop Stafford was ‘a 
man of men, humane, mellow as old fruitcake, 
a peace-weaver in troublous times.’ The thinking 
is not free from clichés. The person who is 
elsewhere described as ‘your average English- 
man’ ‘was vigorously alive, a lusty and complex 
fellow not too easily penetrated by foreigners.’ 
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Not all the vignettes are of the Yorkist age, 
nor is the whole of society portrayed. But a 
wide variety of sources, familiar and unfamiliar, 
are mobilised; and many aspects of English life in 
the fifteenth century come vividly alive. 

In their very different ways, both books 
deserve a warm welcome: The Yorkist Age, as 
a lively aid to the imaginative reconstruction of 
Jate medieval England; The Fifteenth Century 
as an elaborate summary of the findings of one 
of our most respected medizvalists. 

CHRISTOPHER BROOKI 


Rags to Affluence 
Pit-Yacker. By George Hitchin. (Cape, 16s.) 
Tuls is the autobiography of a man brought up 
in the Twenties and Thirties in the seaport- 
mining town of Seaham, County Durham. Mr. 
Hitchin describes the annihilating poverty of 
the time, his years as a coal-miner and his 
struggle out of it all by way of the Educational 
Settlements Association, Fircroft College for 
Industrial Workers, the Holiday Fellowship and 
the WEA. He tells his story evenly, without 
bitterness. The most moving chapters are those 
dealing with his early life in the pits of Seaham 
colliery. He has more technical knowledge than 
many who have written (including Lawrence 
and Orwell) and his bald narration of the 
appalling accidents and conditions is all the 
more powerful for the absence of comment. 

But when the story does not tell itself, Mr. 
Hitchin’s straight prose lets him down. Fre- 
quently he descends into the cosy and anec- 
dotal, particularly when he recalls his days at 
the workers’ colleges. The jolly hilarity of college 
life is usually best left in colleges. 

Mr. Hitchin finishes his story as a teacher at 
the South-West Essex Technical College. It is a 
devious journey and he admits there was no 
burning inward drive in his climb out of Seaham 
to the dubious advantages of Walthamstow. He 
knew only that he wanted to get out of the pits. 
He has no sermons to preach, no lessons of 
wider significance to draw. Why, then, should 
he have written his autobiography? 

The notice on the dust-cover hangs his story 
on a social peg. ‘It will come as a surprise to 

nany,’ it says, ‘that such harsh conditions ob- 
tained so short a time ago. Have they been 
completely abolished?’ And for those in search 
of documentary evidence, it is here abounding. 
The scrabble far food, the raking over old pit- 
heaps for coal, the search along the coast for 
drift-wood which could be dried and later sold 
for firewood—it is all here. The old, relentless 
poverty which closed a man in his town or village 
with a completeness now unthinkable. 

Certainly the reader can take this from the 
book. Mr. Hitchin stays with the concrete. He 
does not use his experience to draw any theories. 
He seems to have been without social preten- 
sions or conflicts, and while this may have made 
his life easier, it makes the story of his life less 
interesting. It is experience itself which absorbs 
him, relevant or irrelevant to the social critic. 
And herein, perhaps, lies the fascination. The 
life of a boy thirty or forty years ago in a 
colliery town had a depth and texture which 
made it a complete world unto itself. Whatever 
else it may have been—coarse, brutal, blighted 
by poverty--it was not thin. Poverty, of course, 
is not the will of God, but, then, neither is 
suburbia. It was a rich world in many ways 
and Mr. Hitchin savours the richness in retro- 
spect: 

We had bread, we had water. and around us 
the rocks were covered with limpets. We set 
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about making a fire. First we selected a number 
of large flat stones and arranged them either 
in a circle or as two parallel walls, in which we 
placed paper and drift-wood. Soon we had the 
blaze going. Over this we placed a flat sheet 
of tin, again salvaged from the sea, and then 
before the tide had submerged the last of the 
rocks, we collected our limpets. These were 
placed now on the hot plate and in due course 
were cooked to suit our debased taste. The 
shell came away easily to reveal a rubbery 
base, which was the foot of the creature, sur- 
mounted by a black blob of jelly. This we 
threw away, and chewed tenaciously and 
heroically at the remainder. | do not recom- 
mend limpets. 

Rich, too, was the world of the pits into 
Which he smuggled Stevenson’s ‘An Apology 
for an Idler, to be read on night-shifts. And 
so, in a different way, was the pre-war world 
of Holiday Fellowships and WEA hiking trips 
through eastern Bavaria. It comes to us now 
hazily, as through the smoke of those camp- 
fires. Socialism has never been the same since 
hiking died. Does Mr. Hitchin, | wonder, some- 
times glance around his affluent Walthamstow 
teenagers with pity? It would be a better book 
if he told us. 

JOHN DANIEL 


World’s End Blues 


If You See Me Comin’. By Adrian Mitchell. 
(Cape, 13s. 6d.) : 
New Writers, 1. (Calder, 18s., paperback I 1s. 6d.) 
A Stone in the Pool. By Susan Tweedsmuir. 

(Duckworth, 16s.) 
A Passion for Life. By Diana Chang. (W. H. 
Allen, 18s.) 

As the old year wheezes to its timely end, the 
sound of public figures looking hopefully to 1962 
can be heard all over the land. Firmly refusing 
to listen is Johnny Crane, the blues-shouting 
hero of Adrian Mitchell's brilliantly edgy first 
novel, /f You See Me Comin’. Crane is British, 
but he has had an American upbringing, and 
he arrives in the provincial town of Belston to 
attend rehearsals for a revue, after a successful 
stint at a London club. Sensitive to the point of 
madness about man’s inhumanity to man, Crane 
cannot forget that at the end of the week a man 
is to be hanged for a sex murder. Boozing, 
singing, making love, he is haunted and harried 
by the thought of the execution, just before which 
the highly delicate balance of his .sanity col- 
lapses. The blues Crane is singing is for Western 
man, not only for the condemned man, and at 
times the political arguments of the characters 
are not quite absorbed into the structure of the 
novel: but Mr. Mitchell has caught exactly the 
desperate gaiety of those Committee of 100 
members who genuinely believe that the world 
will end in a big bang very soon. Cool cats and 
chiliasm go together these days, and I know of 
no one in England who has caught the language 
and gestures of the committed hipster so well. 
Appalled, fantastical, neurotic, Johnny Crane 
is a little too much for the rest of the characters, 
who tend to disappear. As a result, /f You See 
Me Comin’ is perhaps more of a poem than a 
novel—the sort of long poem, indeed, which poets 
seem unable to manage in verse any more. Mr. 
Mitchell is, of course, a poet, and if novels like 
this are the solution to poetry’s present jam, 
then so much the better. /f You See Me Comin’ 
is funny, exciting, desperate and serious. Don't 
miss it. 

Johnny's Crane’s feelings are such that he 
cannot tell them to people straight out: he has 
to tell them with gags, as he puts it. A few gags 
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would have been most welcome in Calder’s New 
Writers, 1, a European anthology of three 
novellas. The best is the French one, Monique 
Lange’s ‘The Catfish, about a girl who likes 
queers. Crossed though it is between Sagan and 
Genét (not, one would have thought, a very 
fertile conjunction), “The Catfish’ has several 
moments of interest, though the heroine's 
naivety lacks credibility; an ideal present for 
those aunts you forgot at Christmas and want 
to shock into forgetting you next year. Also in 
the collection is “The Scala Scare,’ a baffling 
piece about the rich of Milan by Dino Buzzati. 
which is probably a scream if you know who 
its all about; and ‘Buster,’ an unorganised 
ramble through childhood and youth by Alan 
Burns, which he will soon wish forgotten. 

‘If a stone is thrown into a pool no one knows 
how far the ripples will reach,’ says the epigraph 
to Susan Tweedsmuir’s new novel: its relevance 
to the book has me bewildered. There is one of 
those Victorian girls who is much too good to 
be either credible or tolerable, and she lives in 
North Oxford and falls in love with a rich under- 
graduate whose father disapproves. The plot, 
with a French actress, serious illness, a clergy- 
man’s son of probity and virtue, a flighty girl 
friend, a dead mother-in-law’s love-letters, a 
kindly Scottish gardener and two fatal riding 
accidents, ripples along all right, but it cannot 
be said to hold the attention. It was the period 
detail which kept me going to the end, though 
I cannot comment on its accuracy. 

No comment at all is possible on Diana 
Chang’s A Passion for Life: the blurb describes 
it as ‘a kind of elegant Peyton Place.’ What can 
a reviewer do but gasp at such devastating criti- 
cism from the book’s own publisher? 

JULIAN MITCHELL 














The Golden Cowrie 


MAY and HENRY LARSEN 


Set in the South Sea island of 
New Caledonia, this is the story of an 
expedition in search of the fabulous 
shell known as the golden cowrie. 

6 colour plates, 48 monochrome plates. 
21s net 


Black Sand 


MAY and HENRY LARSEN 


A hundred isles set in the South 
Pacific—the New Hebrides: these are 
the background to this book which 
gives a vivid commentary on the 
people of a primitive race with whom 
the authors lived for two years. 

6 colour plates, 70 monochrome plates. 
21s net 
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Investment Lessons of 1961 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


! Ir has been a very disap- 
pointing year for the investor. 
After a rip-roaring boom in 
the first four months the bull 
market in equity shares sud- 
denly vanished in the middle 
of May. By the end of the 
year the 20 per cent. rise 
which it had enjoyed had 
been lost. In fact, the Finan- 
cial Times index of industrial 
shares closed about 2 per 

cent. below the figure (305.9) at which it had 

begun. A similar pattern was seen on the Euro- 
pean bourses. Only New York sustained a bull 
market. From 610 at the beginning of the year 
the Dow Jones index climbed to the 730 mark— 

a rise of 20 per cent. 

In one sense it was a rewarding year. The 
inexperienced had been taught a much-needed 
lesson. The rapturous cult of the equity had 
been seen for the nonsense it always was. Of 
course, a ‘growth’ equity remains the ideal 
medium for a long-term investment, but the year 
proved that the majority of equity shares are 
not ‘growth’ stocks. By ‘growth’ I mean a share 
whose earnings and dividends can be relied 
upon to grow year by year. Outside the fields of 
banks, insurance, property, investment trusts and 








COMPANY MEETING 


PONTIN’S LIMITED 





Tue 21st annual general meeting of Pontin’s Limited 
was held on December 21 in London, Mr. F. W. Pon- 
tin (Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

Mr. Pontin said that he was pleased to report that 
the Group Profits before Tax amounted to £251,829 
as compared with £170,582, an increase of 48%. 

Reviewing events, the Chairman referred to the 
acquisition of Middleton Tower Holiday Camp 
Limited, the Little Canada Holiday Village in the Isle 
of Wight, Jersey Jubilee Campers Limited, Squires 
Gate Blackpool Holiday Camp Limited, and the Dol- 
phin Holiday Camps (Devon) Limited. 

Commenting on the Issue of 1,626,250 Ordinary 
Shares of 2s. each at a price of 6s. in February last, 
Mr. Pontin said that the net proceeds had been used 
to finance considerable expansions of, and improve- 
ments to the Company’s freehold properties. 

Mr. Pontin added: As a result of increased accom- 
modation, your Company catered for more guests 
during the season recently ended than hitherto and 
your Board are confident that the trading results of 
the current year will again show an appreciable ad- 
vance. 

Your Board have a further programme of expan- 
sion to existing properties in hand, and at all times 
are seeking to expand the Company’s activities by the 
acquisition of suitably established camps. As a result, 
your Board will shortly be seeking new Capital to 
further finance the development of the Company’s 
business. 

The report was adopted and the total dividend of 
35% was approved. 

At a subsequent extraordinary general meeting the 
proposed increase in the authorised capital from 
£1,000,000 to £1,500,000 by the creation of 5,000,000 

rdinary Shares of 2s. each was sanctioned. 





select consumer goods and services there are 
precious few shares which fall into that class. In 
the manufacturing field, particularly in that con- 
cerned with heavy engineering and consumer 
durable goods, earnings fluctuate widely. The 
monetary and fiscal methods employed by the 
Treasury to curb a boom or check a wage-cost 
inflation still fall most heavily on these trades. 
And the Government’s appeal for a dividend 
freeze serves as another reminder that invest- 
ment in equity shares is always a hazardous 
business. The trustees freed by the new Trustee 
Act in August were only saved in the nick of 
time by the market coliapse from making fools 
of themselves. 


The varying movement last year in the prices 
of these different equity groups brings home 
this lesson in selectivity. Brewery shares finished 
bang on their top; bank and insurance shares 
only 8 per cent. and 9 per cent. below; property 
shares about 10 per cent. below; investment 
trusts 11 per cent. below; and stores 11} per cent. 
below. But steel and shipbuilding shares fell 
38 per cent. from their peak, engineering 34 
per cent., chemicals 33 per cent., paper 32 per 
cent., electrical equipment 26 per cent. and even 
the booming machine tools 17 per cent. How 
easy it was to come out of the year’s movements 
with a sizeable depreciation on the portfolio if 
the right balance had not been kept! The fall 
in chemical shares may surprise many investors 
who had regarded that industry as the most 
efficient in Britain, but the fierce competition 
from abroad has cut profit margins and even 
the great ICI proved to be as vulnerable as the 
rest of the market. Incidentally, its bid for 
Courtaulds was not a popular market move— 
except for the shareholders of Courtaulds, who 
had seen their holdings depreciate by 50 per 
cent. from the top before the bid came along. 

By contrast, most of the leading stores did 
well, and I must take off my hat to my colleague 
Custos, who so strongly and persistently (four 
times) recommended Montague Burton, which 
has just increased its pre-tax profits by 12 per 
cent. and declared a 300 per cent. bonus from 
the huge surplus disclosed on the revaluation 
of its properties. The shares have risen no less 
than 65 per cent. from their low point of the 
year. 


Another useful investment lesson of 1961 was 
to eliminate hire-purchase finance shares from 
the category of stable ‘growth’ stocks. Even the 
great United Dominions Trust, the leader of the 
market, could not avoid ‘bad debt’ losses and at 
one time the shares were nearly 40 per cent. 
down from their peak. They closed 28 per 
cent. down and Mercantile Credit 37 per cent. 
down. Bowmaker actually halved in value. This 
must have taught the joint stock banks a lesson 
also. It was they who sparked off the stock 
market boom at the beginning of 1958 by buy- 
ing themselves into the hire-purchase finance 
companies. It was they who encouraged the 
boom to misbehave by extending personal loans 
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right and left. Now they are being made to 
suffer for it by being squeezed and having 
‘special deposits’ drawn away to the Bank of 
England. I am now wondering whether bank 
shares should be included within the category 
of stable ‘growth’ stocks. 

The equity boom lasted nearly three and a 
he-lf years and saw the Financial Times index 
ot industrial shares raised by 138 per cent. It 
lasted much too long. The market was foolish 
to ignore the balance of payments crisis which 
developed in 1960 and ended in the exchange 
crisis of 1961. Some conventional people 
seemed to think that it was unwise also to 
ignore so long the development of the ‘reverse- 
yield gap, that is, the running-down of the 
average yield on equity shares way below the 
yield on gilt-edged stocks. While the dividend 
yield fell from 6.2 per cent. in 1958 to 4.3 per 
cent. in May, 1961, the yield on old Consols 
was rising from 54 per cent. to 6} per cent. 
The gap is now about 1.4 per cent., the dividend 
yield having risen to 5} per cent. But institu- 
tional investors do not operate on these fine 
statistical comparisons. They buy an equity share 
on the earnings. yield, that is, on a valuation 
of future earnings and dividends to come. They 
have now learned from the lessons of 196i that 
they had been overvaluing the cyclical industrial 
shares and they are not intending to add to their 
holdings of this vulnerable group. In fact, their 
equity portfolio as a whole is probably as large 
as they want to see it for some time to come. 
This makes them all the more ready to buy gilt- 
edged stocks on the yields of 6 to 64 per cent. 
now offered. 

What of the future? A very difficult start for 
the equity investor is in store for 1962. Indus- 
trial profits are falling, the squeeze goes on, 
the Chancellor has a capital gains tax to bring 
forward with perhaps an unpleasant Budget and 
there is the bombshell of the European Common 
Market. It may be bloody but it will not be dull. 


Custos is on holiday 
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EAST AFRICAN 
SISAL PLANTATIONS 


THE 33rd ordinary general meeting of East African 
Sisal Plantations Limited was held on December 19 
in London, Mr. G. R. S. DoyLe (the Chairman) 
presiding. 


Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said: I 
am glad to say that, since the issue of my Annual 
Statement, -the price of Sisal has improved by £7 
per ton,“ 


The drought that affected output so seriously 
has been succeeded by extremely heavy rains which, 
while of real benefit, have provided temporary set- 
backs. Production is being well maintained under 
the circumstances. It is early yet to forecast the 
results of the current year, but a more realistic 
selling price would help to offset the unavoidable 
increases in production costs. 


The report was adopted and the dividend of 5% 
for the year was approved. 
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Company Notes 


r was to be expected that all the steel com- 

panies would be reporting lower profits for 
the past year’s trading. Colvilles are one com- 
pany that have not come out as badly as others 
with a decline in the net profits of only 5 per 
cent., but this is not the true picture, as in- 
vestment allowances account for a reduction in 
taxation of £2.1 miilion. From the preliminary 
figures it is apparent that the demand for steel 
products fell sharply in the second half of the 
year, Which amounted to as much as 39 per 
cent., and profit margins were trimmed by 
rising costs. Earnings for the 16 per cent. divi- 
dend have fallen from 92 per cent. to 64 per 
cent. after allowing for the three-for-eight rights 
issue in July. The yield of 7 per cent. on the 
£1 ordinary shares at 46s. 6d. is a fair return. 

Stewarts and Lloyds have had the benefit of 
a full year’s trading from Staveley Iron and 
Chemicals and a big demand for their products 
from the building trades. However, there has 
been quite a heavy fall in net profits of 27 
per cent., mainly accounted for by rising costs 
and a fall of 39 per cent. in exports of tubes 
for the oil and gas industries; but the section 
supplying spun iron pipes and castings for the 
home market has done better. Like Colvilles, 
this company spent millions on capital account 
during the past year and larger sums are en- 
visaged for the future. After allowing for the 
rights issue during the year, earnings for the 
maintained dividend of 15 per cent. have 
dropped from 59 per cent. to 36 per cent. 
At 38s. the £1 ordinary shares yield 8 per cent. 


Second Covent Garden Property Co. issued a 
full report for the past year on their properties 
and investments, together with a ten-year state- 
ment of group profits and assets, so that share- 
holders are left in no doubt as to their com- 
pany’s activities. Their interests include Covent 
Garden Market and Opera House, where satisfac- 
tory arrangements have been made with the new 
Authority under the Act passed in July this year, 
and also the Arndale Property Trust; the value of 
this interest has trebled in the past four years. 
Property developments in markets and shops are 
going ahead in various places in the UK. Over- 
seas developments are being carried out in 
Canada and also in North America and Australia. 
These new interests will be financed by the recent 
rights issue. Profits from these projects, says the 
chairman, Sir Brian Mountain, will be reflected 
in future profit and loss accounts, so that share- 
holders can look forward to higher dividends. In 
fact, the net profit, after tax, of £261,231 could 
have enabled the company to pay a higher divi- 
dend than 16 per cent. on the 5s. ordinary shares, 
now 35s., yielding 2.3 per cent., but they have 
excellent prospects for appreciation. 

Seddon Diesel Vehicles have made an excel- 
lent pre-tax profit of £141,498 since the rights 
issue in April. The net profit of the group to 
June 30, 1961, was £63,666, as against £49,466. 
Production and turnover increased by 18 per 
cent.; this is now being improved by the pro- 
duction of components in the company’s own 
works. The chairman, Mr. H. Seddon, advises 
that their recent new models have been well 
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received and that their overseas orders are on 
the increase. The Is. ordinary shares at 2s. 6d. 
are giving a good yield of 6 per cent. on the 
15 per cent. dividend. Future prospects for this 
company would be improved by any slackening 
of the credit squeeze. 

Websters Publications have had another suc- 
cessful year. The trading profit was £102,327 
and the net profit after tax £49,419. Websters 
sporting publications include Racing and Foot- 
ball Outlook, Racing and Football Outlook’s 
weekend special, Racing Specialist, and racing 
and football annuals. Added to these they now 
control through the Investors’ Review the Finan- 
cial World and Gold Mining Record, all of which 
are contributing to the group’s profits. The very 
useful yield of 12 per cent. can be had from the 
Is. shares at 5s. on the declared dividend of 60 
per cent. 

The timber trade has had a difficult year, and 
it was not surprising, therefore, to see a drop 
in trading profit—from £1,479,247 to £1,290,812 
—in the accounts for the year ended June 30, 
1961, of J. Gliksten, one of the largest timber 
companies in the UK. There has been a decline 
in demand for timber from those sections of the 
group which serve the motor and furniture 
trades, but the group’s building activities were 
well maintained. The chairman, Mr. S. G. 
Gliksten, gives a comprehensive survey of the 
company’s interests, which extend to Ghana and 
British Honduras, but warns shareholders that 
profits for the current year will be considerably 
lower. The net profit was £533,387, giving a cover 
of 81.5 per cent. for the dividend of 324 per cent. 
(including 24 per cent. tax free), as against 28 
per cent. for last year. The 5s. ordinary shares 
at 22s. 9d. yield 7.1 per cent. 
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An organisation: specialising exclusively in 
finance for the Building, Ownership and 
Management of Property invites you to open 
a Deposit Account and earn 83% per annum 
paid gross without deduction of Tax. 


@ No fees or commissions. 
@ Immediate withdrawals. 


@ Full details on request. 


To.: Finance & Mortgage Group Ltd., Eagle House, 
Craven Road, London, W.2. (Tel.: AMBassador 0055.) 
without obligation Balance Sheet and descriptive 


Please send 


booklet. 
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planning book 


EVERY MARRIED COUPLE OUGHT TO READ 








*WHAT ARE THE FACTS about Family Planning? 
*Why is a planned family the basis of happy married life? 
*Where are the advantages of some family planning 
methods . . . and the disadvantages of others? 

*How does the Church regard this important topic? 
*When will the ‘Birth Pill’ be perfected? 

*Which new family planning method is proving to be 
the most reliable, most acceptable of all?— 
Answers to ail these aspects of modern family 
planning are contained in a new book recently 
announced by ‘The Family Planning 

People’, H. F. Booklets Ltd. 

If you would like to receive a personal copy 
of this publication—absolutely FREE 
—complete the coupon and post today. 


TO: H. F. BOOKLETS LTD., {2 OVAL RD., LONDON, N.W.! 





Please send me new free book on Modern Family Planning. 
1 am married or about to be married. 


FREE 


post this 


NAME 
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coupon 


today poet 
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Thought for Food 


Approach to the 


Pyramides 
By RAYMOND POSTGATE 





THERE are various kinds of ex- 
cellence in inns. The one is of 
the large luxury hotel, which is 
a machine. Next there is the 
good medium-sized inn, where 
a single landlord, or a married 
couple, supervises a competent 
’ staff; this is half-mechanical. 
There is, thirdly, the inn where the proprietor him- 
self is in charge of the cooking, works in the kit- 
chen, and is an artist. The Pyramides at Vienne, in 
the days of M. Pointe, was I suppose the most 
famous of these. There are no Pyramides in Britain, 
but there are perhaps half-a-dozen places outside 
London which may be spoken of in the same sen- 
tence, in that they- are given some personal dis- 
tinction by a known and nameable landlord-chef. 

They are all small, and have a small menu. (Be- 
ware of the little inn which has a large bill of fare; 
that is the thumbprint of the ogre of the catering 
trade, the Giant Deep-Freeze who lies in wait for 
the credulous traveller.) The dean of them must be 
Escoffier’s pupil, M. Ithurbure who runs Chez 
Maurice in Eastbourne; I have never eaten there 
myself, but I have too many reports from friends 
I trust to have any doubts. I know personally Mr. 
Heptinstall’s famous Fortingall Inn in Perthshire; 
I used to grumble at his wine list, but I do so no 
more. West and south-west of London there are 
three barbudos, Mr. Perry Smith of the Hole in 
the Wall in Bath, Mr. Fuller of the Vineyard at 
Colerne, and (less-known) Mr. Patrick Gibbings 
of the Royal Oak at Yattendon, whom I have re- 
cently visited and with whose name I shall stop 
this desultory list. 

His inn is a pretty place in a pretty square; it is 
not as yet overcrowded (though I have one com- 
plaint of ‘ill-mannered noisy parties in Jags foul- 
ing the room with cigar-smoke’) but you must 
book. The price of a meal runs between 10s. 6d. 
and 15s. 6d.; we took as main dishes a chicken 
Véronique which was perfectly done and an 
escalope in calvados and cream which is Mr. Gib- 
bings’s own invention. I was not able to find any 
fault with the meal at all, and I am good at finding 
fault. The wine list is a bit on the high-priced side, 
but its individuality can be judged by the moselles 
in it. There are only four; the first is a Piesporter 
Goldtrépfchen which is there for those who want 
a known name, the second a Maximiner which ] 
thought I was one of the very few to know of, the 
third an Ockfener, an obscure wine which Ronald 
Avery has praised in my hearing as possibly the 
best of the 1959s, and the fourth a Berncasteler 
whose full name I forget but is not the over-adver- 
tised ‘Doctor.’ In brief, the choice of a very well- 
informed man. 

Add also that, unlike so many successful cooks, 
the Gibbingses are most pleasant people. I doubt 
if they ever ‘throw a temperament’ at all. 





* 


This leads me to another point. Anyone who 
has to classify hundreds of inns (as I have) must 
worry all the time about the standards that he 
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uses. He can’t judge them by the food alone; he 
must consider the temper and manners of the 
landlord. ‘The real artist is always temperamental; 
we must put up with his idiosyncrasies.’ We must 
indeed in this island; but how far? I know of two 
excellent restaurateurs who are so surly that they 
seem to hate all mankind; never mind, I shall in- 
clude them in my list. But ‘some customers are so 
annoying ’—-that is not a valid defence; an hotelier 
has no right to personalise his melancholia, and 
when (as in a few cases of which I know) the prima 
donna who says this extends it to refusing Jews 
or coloured customers he should be ruled out 
automatically. 


I have recently made up a list of nearly 200 inns 
which have been proposed to me as hopeful can- 
didates for an enlarged ‘Good Food’ list. Nearly 
all of them, Britain being what it is, have some de- 
fects for which allowance is requested. As for 
example, here are some extracts from the plead- 
ings: 

The standard is variable, but I happen to 
know Mr. X is having wife trouble. 

You have to allow for the disgusting stan- 
dard of food in general in ——-shire, and after 
all the waiter did try to squeeze the water out 
of the brussels with a spoon. 

The décor is so charming and the owners 
so obliging that it hardly matters that the por- 
tions are very small. 

I see no reason to object to bottled salad 
cream and pre-cut bread. Nutritionally, they 
have been proved to be perfectly adequate, and 
the soups are served piping hot. 

The pleas are half-valid, and sometimes they de- 
serve to succeed. Catering in Britain is still run 
by amateurs; it is not professional as it is in 
France. 

* 


But how low are the standards we put up with! 

A national daily which takes great care to have 
its political and foreign news right—the Herald— 
printed before Christmas a whole-page ‘Wise 
Man’s Guide to Wine’ which was thickly freckled 
with elementary mistakes. “The world’s greatest 
wines,’ it said, included ‘Margeaux’ (repeatedly so 
spelled), though few people don’t know that 
Chateau Margaux has not for twenty years been 
unassailable. ‘By law,’ it said, ‘the name of bur- 
gundy can be used only for wines made from the 
black pinot grape’; this is directly untrue, as the 
gamay grape also can be used (see sections 
Bourgogne Ordinaire, Bourgogne Grand Or- 
dinaire, Bourgogne Passe-tout-grains of the decree 
of July 31, 1937, if you want the text). ‘Tech- 
nically, it of course went on, ‘Beaujolais and 
Macon are not red burgundy’; the writer had 
overheard a wine-snob saying that only the Cétes 
of Nuits and Beaune produced ‘real burgundies.’ 
The law in fact gives the name of burgundy ex- 
plicitly to the vineyards as far south as the Ville- 
franche area in the Rhone department. As for 
hock, the unfortunate reader was informed that 
the ‘top’ was ‘Liefrau Blackfriars by Hallgarten.’ 
And so on; I filed it with an earlier New Statesman 
article which told its readers Pouilly was a Chablis 
(about 150 miles out in geography and as much 
in taste) and that the Hospices de Beaune, that 
famous hospital and almshouse, was ‘a vineyard.’ 

If | do have (and I am not claiming it) any 
eminence as a gastronomic writer it is like J. S. 
Mill’s, due entirely to the flatness of the surround- 
ing country. 
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Roundabout 


So You Want 


1. Write, illustrate, print and distribute own 

magazine at age ten (circulation 8). 

. Write article in University News attacking 

commercialism in women’s journalism. 

3. Buy sensible suit at Harvey Nichols; summer 
work on Scunthorpe Gazette. 

4. Write article for travel supplement: ‘Eight 
Reasons for Going to Belgium in Winter.’ 

5. Job on evening paper; spend five hours in 
Dior’s ladies’ room snatching details of 
royal trousseau; move on two squares. 

6. Contribute article to Guardian on eightieth 
birthday of founder of Lithuanian women’s 
suffrage; stay where you are. 

7. Write article on ageless charm of Helena 
Rubinstein for Nursing Mirror; meet Jimmy 
Drawbell at party; get job as knitting sub- 
editor; tell dirty jokes in corridor after 
editorial conference; on two squares. 

8. Tell dirty joke in editorial conference; 
sacked by Drawbell; miss a turn then advance 
six squares. 

9. Apply unsuccessfully for jobs on Evening 
Standard, BBC, Observer; stay where you 
are till you throw a six. 

10. Contribute article ‘An Intellectual Approach 
to Washing Up’ to Guardian. 

11. Become Shop Hound on Vogue; advance 

six squares. 

. Accept free dress from manufacturer; back 

two squares. 

13. Job on Woman's Pulse. 

14. Leave for better-paid job on Woman’s Dawn, 
Woman’s Pulse amalgamates with Woman's 
Dawn; revert to Woman's Pulse salary. 

15. Get name and photograph on article; buy 
clothes at Bazaar. 

16. Marry someone in the City; write article on 
keeping love of difficult husband. 

17. Attacked in PR column in World's Press 
News: take pug to fashion show. 

18. Write article for Queen attacking all other 
women journalists; accept job on Queen if 
you throw a six; otherwise out of the game. 

19. Sign contract for series on mothercraft; hire 
nanny. 

20. Receive congratulations for latest article 
from PRO, addressed to your predecessor. 

21. Write article on ageless charm of Helena 
Rubinstein for Harper's Bazaar; wear hat in 
office. 

22. Job offered by Evening Standard, BBC and 
Observer; taken to lunch by Daily Express 
(choice of wine left to waiter). 

23. Taken to lunch by Cecil King, accept job; 
commission eight-part serial on Helena 
Rubinstein: Her Ageless Charm. 

24. Office provide white Daimler; attacked by 
name in University News article on commer- 
cialism in women’s journalism. 

25. Write disparaging article about 
Family; go back to square No. 4. 

26. Become managing editress of 527 magazines; 

buy clothes at Balenciaga and Marks and 

Spencer; give up writing for good. 
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to be a Woman Journalist? By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 
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Dining Out at Home 
By LESLIE ADRIAN 


THe treadmill of Christmas 
cooking can make even the 
keenest of cooks feel like 
screaming at the sight of a 
saucepan. But an antipathetic 
attitude to the kitchen does not 
necessarily mean a hankering 
for a meal in a restaurant. At 
this time of year, when all eating places tend 
to be overcrowded and most of them are mes- 
merised by the turkey-and-plum-pudding theme, 
dining in is often a great deal pleasanter than 
dining out—if someone else does the cooking. 

For a modest payment, someone else will. 
Among the many amenities that fill the gap left 
by the vanished race of servants is the service 
that works on the principle of ‘we cook it on our 
premises and you eat it on yours.’ 

Since writing last April about this enticingly 
easy way of dining out at home, I have unearthed 
a few more of the places that pander to our de- 
sire to be waited on. Most of them, as might be 
expected, have congregated on the gilded 
Chelsea-Knightsbridge axis. But one that is off- 
beat, in more ways than one, is the fetch-your- 
own-curry service in Camden Town. 

The Ceylon restaurant in Inverness Street 
(Camden Town’s market) dishes out curry from 
Is. 6d. a portion for beef to 3s. for chicken— 
with rice Is. 3d. and poppadums 4d. each. Take 
your own bowls, and don’t assume that the 
place is closed merely because the door doesn’t 
open. Curry is served between 12.15 and 9 p.m. 
each day, but the door sticks, so just give it a 
hearty shove. 

To round off the meal in character, you can 
take home a basin full of mango water-ice from 
Marine Ices—a few hundred yards up the road 
at 8 Haverstock Hill. This tiny Italian firm make 
their own ices on the premises. My favourites are 
their tangerine water-ice and the rum-and-butter 
ice-cream. Half a crown’s worth of either should 
satisfy about six grown-ups or three children. 
You can also pick up a pizza from Marine 
Ices. They make it themselves, but it is frozen 
when you bay it. The 2s. 2d. size is enough for 
a starter for two, or a meal for one. 

Pizza made freshly each day—and made a 
great deal better than most of us would make 
it at home—can be collected by anyorie within 
visiting distance of Gloucester Road. Dino (at 
No. i117, FREmantle 3678) sells saucer-sized 
pizza, enough for one hearty appetite (2s. 6d.), 
family servings (10s.) and party pieces for about 
a dozen people (£1). If you are relying on pizza 
to feed your guest, order it twenty-four hours 
in advance; but if you suddenly fancy one for 
supper, ring up there and then; the chances 
are you will not be disappointed. 

For those living not more than four miles 
from Piccadilly Circus, the Home Meal Delivery 
Service will convey (without extra charge) a hot 
meal to your door within an hour of your plac- 
ing the order—provided, of course, that you 
order something simple like roast chicken 
2s. 6d. for a bird large enough for four), or 
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something prepared, such as braised steak and 
onions (7s. 6d. a portion). If you order a chicken, 
gravy (rich and good) comes in a separate con- 
tainer (ls. 6d.), so does bread sauce, if you 
want it. Vegetables (2s.) and green salad (2s. 6d.) 
with french dressing packed separately, hors 
Gceuvre (mostly 3s. 6d.) and puddings (3s.) 
enable you to dine elaborately without lifting 
a finger. It all comes on the back of a scooter 
—wrapped in foil and packed in a hot-box. 

For the premeditated occasion, a celebration 
or dinner party, phone Brackenbury Catering 
(RENown 2667). They cook and deliver imagi- 
native dishes that would not disgrace the most 
exacting hostess. Try their cucumber ring 
stuffed with prawns and mayonnaise (7s.), veal 
cooked with vermouth and asparagus (13s. 6d.) 
and a galette noisette (Ss.). I shall be surprised 
if you do not try it again. 

But cooking of this sort cannot come out of 
a conveyor-belt kitchen. Mr. Brackenbury re- 
quires at least two days’ notice. The food is 
delivered in simple Denbyware dishes (which 
they collect next day) and there is no charge 
for this service if you live within thirty minutes’ 
driving distance of Fulham. But for a very small 
order, or a long journey, Mr. Brackenbury has 
to make a modest delivery charge. 

The most elegant and expensive of the fetch- 
it-yourself services is Madame Prunier’s ‘On 
Prendra.” You can order one dish or a complete 
meal over the phone (HYDe Park 1373) and 
pick it up at your own convenience. Send for 
their menu. It includes a detailed description of 
every dish in the price list, as well as fool-proof 
instructions for reheating the food. 

And however costly the food for dining out 
at home, there is always the consolation that 
you'll be drinking wine at wine-merchant’s prices 
—and drinking it properly served. 


Postscript... 


I've never known who it was 

that coined that phrase about 

the total depravity of inanimate 

things, but I do know that the 

more inanimate things get in- 

vented the more depraved they 

become. As soon as we had 

escaped from Christmas party- 
going and Christmas party-giving to our sulky 
hideout in rural Essex, my watch stopped and so 
did my wife's; my electric shaver packed up; we 
couldn't get the house warm; and three empty 
Guinness bottles got thrown out that I could 
have got 3d. each on. Our hearts sang all the way 
back home on Boxing Day, but were stricken 
into a sudden silence when we actually got in- 
doors, to discover that the oil-fired central-heat- 
ing boiler had ceased functioning (which it 
does approximately every ten days); that the 
town house, therefore, was as perishing cold as 
the country one had been; and that we had to go 
out-of-doors again, to telephone for help from 
a public-call box, because we'd asked for our 
telephone calls to be intercepted, and the inter- 
ception service had to continue until Wednesday 
morning, because the Post Office engineers were 
having Boxing Day off, and no outgoing calls 
were possible. What’s wonderful about the won- 
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ders of modern science is what a flaming 
nuisance they can be. 
* 

I received this exchange from a master at a 
junior school in a part of Cornwall very popular 
among holiday-makers, who has recently been 
talking to his class about the Ancient Britons. 

SCHOOLMASTER: ‘There were also funny 
people they had who acted as priests, magicians, 
lawyers and doctors. They were poets and 
singers, carved up people on altars, probably 
worked at Stonehenge, and generally seem to 
have enjoyed themselves more than anyone else 
in those dreadful days. Now then—can anybody 
remember what they were called?’ 

SMALL BOY OF EIGHT: ‘Tourists.’ 


* 

John Wilcock is the young Englishman who 
edits the Village Voice, Greenwich Village’s own 
newspaper, and possibly the liveliest sheet in 
New York; was the first to publish Jules 
Feiffer’s cartoons; is judicious enough to have 
stated in print that the Spectator is the best 
magazine in the world and foolish enough to 
pine in Manhattan for English pubs. A book 
called The Village Square, a compilation from 
his column, has just reached me from New 
York: it records, among other seasonable gifts 
that have just been exchanged in those parts 
(such as the coffee cup with a permanent lip- 
stick stain, designed for lonely bachelors), the 
mail-order offer from a Connecticut gentleman- 
farmer, 5. Llewellyn Brooks II (he signs him- 
self ‘organically yours’), of Toujours Manure, 
‘the provocative gift for gracious living... 
the famous one-hundred-per-cent. pure cow 
manure from our ha>py herds, in a sparkling 
white-and-gold foil fashion-award Holiday Pack, 
ready to spread.” I'd have sworn that Wilcock 
had made it up, but, no: he gave the address 
you got it from and how much money to send. 
Just too late, alas, for my own shopping list— 
there are one or two people who sprang imme- 
diately to mind. . . 

* 

More beast than bird, turkey is a tedious dish. 
Nothing so dull to eat should take so much eat- 
ing. We dined alone, my wife and I, on Christ- 
mas Day, and I was able to have what I wanted, 
not what others might have expected. I chose a 
saddle of lamb, and wouldn’t have swapped it 
for all the turkey in the Ottoman Empire. But 
1 did eat a token portion of turkey a few days 
earlier at the Wine and Food Society’s Christmas 
Dinner at the Savoy: what washed it down was 
better than what it washed—Ducru Beaucaillou 
1949, a good second-growth claret of a good 
year, just about at its best. Morton Shand once 
wrote of this wine’s ‘clear, pebbly taste-—I'm 
never very good at pinning down these fugitive 
and fanciful flavours, but it is a light fresh wine, 
and very good with a bird. There can’t be much 
of any 1949 claret in the retail shops, but many 
other restaurants besides the Savoy must have 
some in their cellars, and I see that it still figures 
in Hatch Mansfield’s wholesale list, so that others 
can still get it—it is the cheapest there of the 
chateau-bottled 1949s, less than the price asked 
for fourth- and fifth-growths such as Beychevelle 
and Cantemerle, and only half the price of 
Lafite. If I ran a restaurant, I should think it a 
good buy to put on my wine list for imme- 
diate drinking. 

CYRIL RAY 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS 
(whole or part-time) required for skilled 
casework in community care services. Work 
is developing in scope and individual in- 
terest in various aspects of social treat- 
ment is encouraged. Successful applicants 
with more expericnce have opportunity of 
learning teaching methods and group 
supervision. Casework consultation with 
experienced officers available for newly 
qualified. Establishment of 10 Psychiatric 
social workers and County Psychiatric 
Social Work Organiser. P.T.A. qualifica- 
tions and salary. Car allowance. Prescribed 


conditions.—Particulars and two referees 

to County Medic al Officer, Ref ‘S.,’ 3, 5 

and 7 Old Queen Street, S.E.1, by 19th 
January. (Quote 3.1828.) 


RAPIDLY GROWING Political Party—there 
is only one, the Liberals—requires Regional 
Organisers. Ap.’v, giving age, experience and 
qualifications, t Secretary L.P.O., 58 Vic- 
toria Street, Lonaou, = ‘’’.1 





ROSENBERG COLLEGE (English-Speaking 
Section) announces two posts vacant January, 
1962: (1) Master or Mistress to teach Latin 
to ‘A’ Level; (2) Master to teach Junior 
Mathematics / Geography / Science / English. 
Creations due to expansion. Applications to 
the Headmaster, St. Gall, Switzerland. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OIF 
WELLINGTON 
Palmerston North University College 
LECTURER OR SENIOR LECTURER 
IN HISTORY . 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned post Subjects .o be studied at 
Palmerston North University College in- 
elude the history of Great Britain and 


Europe from about 400 to the French 
Revolution, together with overseas ex- 
pansion. Applicants are asked to specify 


‘ations and interests. 





their special qualif 
The salary for a Senior Lecturer will be 
£1,750 p.a., rising by two annual incre- 
ments of £100 and one increment of £50 
to £2,000 p.a.; for a Lecturer £1,250 p.a., 
rising by annual increments of £75 to 
£1,700 p.a. Initial salary will be deter- 
mined accord to the qualifications and 

experience of the appointee. 
Approved fares to Palmerston North will 
be allowed for the = og meee his wife and 
his dependent children; addition actual 
removal expenses will Pe allowed within 
certain limits. 
Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Uni- 
versities of the British Commonwealth, 
(Branch = e) Marlborough House, Pal! 
, London, S W.1. 
PU. pr dry in New Zealand and 
London, on 3lst January, 1962. 









Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 
Please send ur free booklet under plain cover 
Name 


Address 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT —cont. 





UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
TOWNSVILLE 


LECTURER IN HISTORY 





Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position. Preference will be 
given to applicants with a postgraduate 
jegree and overseas experience. The main 


fields concerned are Eurcpean and/or 
British and/or Australian History 
The salary range will be £41,830-6 x 90, 
1 x 80-£A2,450 with the addition of a 
Northern Allowance of £430. The success- 
ful applicant will be entitled to participate 
in the benefits available o the academic 
staff which include F.S.S.U. type. super- 
annuation, Housing Assistance, Stud) 
Leave and Travel Grants. 
Additional information cn the conditions 
of appointment may be chtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth (Branch Office), 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W S 


Applications close, Australia and 
London, on 20th fonts 1962 


FILMS 


DOCL MENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 


jemand today than ever 
before 


are m= greater 


ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 


specialises in this kind of work and has 
already made many well-known television 
commercials. If you have this kind of 
problem write or ring the Managing 


Director 


ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD., 


The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9 
CUNningham 3241 


PERSONAL 
AN ADMIRABLE CRICHTON! That man's 
a wizard at every household detail. Where 


shines most is his care in keeping a good ceilar 
of superb EL CID Sherry, the fine Amontillado 
we all prefer. 


APRIL 14th to 30th—the ideal period for 
seeing Sites and Wild Flowers in Italy, Greece 
and Israel, has been chosen for the Society 
for Hellenic Travel’s_ cighteenth cruise 
Operated in the new, perfectly, appointed m.s 
Moledet (7,800 tons), and visiting Ostia Antica, 
Pompeii, Pacstum, Aegina, Athens, numerous 
sites in Israel from Haifa, Santorin, Delphi 
and Olympia, the five distinguished Guest 
Lecturers include a botanist. ‘Prices include 
everything from London back to London with 
a cabin range from 113 gns. to 304 gns., in 
multi-berth, double and single cabins. Com- 
prehensive details of this and two more Hellenic 
cruises from FAIRWAYS & SWINFORD 
(TRAVEL) LTD., me. SP, 18 St. George 
Street, London, W.1. Tel.: GROsvenor 7878. 


CANCER Patient 27961 Coloured Boy (3), 
one of four unwanted by mother. She has left 
them with half-sister who is giving up her 
job in a factory to look after them. Can you 
please help? Old jewellery, ctc., gladly utilised. 
—National Society for _— ser Relief, 47 Vic- 
toria Street, London, S.W.1 


EMPLOYERS SEEKING 
m. or f., are invited to 
FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W. Cc 
6644, 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or 
call for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. D.X. 

NUDES OF JEAN Straker, 60 plates 9 x Il 
£2 4s. 6d. ies House, 12 Soho Sq., London. 
N.S.C.R. (‘Letters of Gold’) comforts and 
cheers ae 10,000 poor cancer sufferers yearly 
This work is dependent largely on Legacies, but 
we should much prefer you to have the hap- 
piness of giving to it during your lifetime.— 
—National Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Vic- 
toria Street, London, S.W.1. 

OPPORTUNITY to utilise idle capital for short 
term. Good returns.—Details, 3/- post free: 
Southern Beef Company, Dept. S., Whitch- 
combe, Ug gborough, Ivybridge, Devon. 
PEREGRINES are coming to Hampstead’s 
High Hill Bookshop, 6 High Street, N.W.3 
(HAM 2218). 


“ABI E office staff, 
consu Ss STE SLLA 
TEM 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS, nervous condi- 
tions, habits, consultant. Psychotherapy, 
hypnosis. R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 


more Street, W.1 . LANgham 4245. 
PRINTING AT LE SS COST by Ofiset Litho. 
Text in print style. Illustrations and art work 
copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, leaf- 
lets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 6093. 
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are 
the Smiths? 


This year the Smiths heard about Malta—the 
golden isle with the longest summer in the 
Mediterrancan. 


In Malta the weather is ideal for all outdoor 
activities—sporting, sightseeing (by horse-drawn 
Karrozzin if you like) or just lazing in the sun- 
shine. There’s superb bathing, of course, with 
beach facilities to match. And the range of 
hotels gives many to choose from—even on a 
limited budget. 


...they’ve 


GONE 


The Maltese are charming and friendly and 
everyone speaks English. The currency is 
sterling—which means there are no foreign 
currency problems. And Malta, with 5,000 
years of living history, is only six hours away 
by air. 


It's less expensive than you would think 
See your local Travel Agent to-day 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. ; 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 


q Are paying 7$% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the ninth year in 
succession, with extra 4+% added 
5 annually on each £500 unit. § 
) Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 

) Investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. , 
) DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND. LONDON, wa} 














PERSONAL—contd. 





POEMS WANTED. Send 
velope. Citizen Books (8), 
Southend, Essex. 

‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday of the week affected. 
TEMPLE TRANSLATION BUREAU. Trans- 
lating and Interpreting by qualified experts. 
All languages, 89 Fleet St., E.C.4. FLE OIS!. 


TRAVEL and French both made easy by ex- 
perts in The Holiday Enjoyment Language 
Guide. Enjoy it at home and the results will 
deuble your holiday enjoyment later. Delight- 
ful book, together with four 7 in. L.P. records 
from your bookseller at 37s. 6d., or post free 
for £2 froom M G & B Books (GWI), 140 
Kensington Church Street, London, W.8 


with stamped en- 
20 Alexandra Rd., 


TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 


Join Advertising Inquiry Council, an in- 

dependent Counsumers’ Organisation, £1 

p.a. ‘Advertising Scrutiny’ monthly. In- 

quiries to A.I.C., 49. Cresswell Place, 
S.W.10. 


WANTED: an ‘OLD PEOPLE'S CHRIST- 
MAS’—Read Crossbow, 12/6 p.a. 25/- 2 
years.—Bow Group, 60 Berners Street, W.1. 


WE WOULD like to read vour stage play (or 
synopsis), and might even produce it.—Copies 
only, please. to ‘‘Plays,’’ Unity Theatre, 1 
Goldington Street, London, N.W.1, 
$.a.e. for return. 


enclosing 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


“FRENCH MAPS AND MAPPING.” * Ex- 
hibition organised jointly by the Cultural 
Service of the French Embassy and the Royal 
Geographical Society at the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society (Exhibition Road Entrance) 
December 28-January 22. Monday-Saturday, 
10 to 5. Admission free. 


MAX CHAPMAN’ S ‘Collages Noyes” 
till till January 21.—New Vision Centre. 


PUBLIC LECTURE. Overseas Development 
Iestitute, French Ministry «of Education. Jean 
Thomas, Inspector-General will give an open 
lecture on ‘‘French Education and Developing 
Counties’’ at Chatham House (25 St. James’s 
Square, S.W.1) on Monday, Jaruary 8, at 1.30 
p.m. The Overseas Development Institute in- 
vites all who are interested to attend. 


TANGANYIKA Independence Exhibition, 
Commonwealth Insitute. Until 31st December. 
Adm. free. Weekdays 10-4.30. Suns. 2.30-6. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Derek 
Hill: A retrospective exhibition of paintings 
and drawings 1938-1961. 23rd November to 
31st December. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; 
closed Mondays and 23rd to 26th December 
inclusive. Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate 
East Station. 


now 





THEATRES 


MERMAID (City 7656). 
*Treasure tslnad. 


_MEETINGS 


4 p.m. and 7 p.m. 





LISTENERS FOR PEACE 


(1) TOUR OF BRITAIN (by Vehicle we 
hope). Dept. Trafalgar Square, 
Sunday, January 7, 2.30-3.30. 

(2) VIA 4° TO RUSSIA. Dept 
London, May 13. 
G) = we hope to AMERICA, CHINA 
d THE WORLD. 

encerectiva LISTENERS & HELPERS 

of all kinds please contact: 

Organiser: DR. RACHEL PINNEY, 

443 Fulham Road, 
London, S.W.1 
FLA 70088 os Wed.) 
REN 2223 (messages) 

DERRY HANNAM, 

54 St. Leonard’s Rise 
Orpington, Kent. 


Treasurer: 
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INVESTMENTS EDUCATIONAL—contd. 











POSTAL TUITION for all G.C.E. exams.; 
London Univ. B.A., B.Ss., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., 
B.D. Degrees & Diplomas; Law and Profes- 
sional Examinations. Prospectus: E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


Ist and 2nd MORTGAGES.—Early decisions. 
Climax Ltd., 292 or High Street, 
WES 0819/4106. KIN 3716 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 





FIL MS, NEGATIVES, B & W or colour pro- 
cessed. Finest world-wide service for 39 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Dept. C, Lightning 
Photo Co., Torquay 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 


The University offers a number of Simon 
a cece oye for advanced study or re- 
search in the social sciences. This term is 
SCHOLARSHIPS used in a wide sense to include not only 
Economics, Government, Sociology, Eco- 
nomic and Social Statistics, etc., but 
equally fields such as the Organisation of 


7 
CO-OPERATIV E aera Pe age on ey and 
COLLEGE oP SE io pe “han an 
of £2,150-£2,550 per annum (Simon Senior 
STANFORD HALL 
LOUGHBOROUGH 


Research Fellowships), according to 
LEICESTERSHIRE 





qualifications and experience. They are 
open to members of the public services 
as well as to person with academic ex- 
perience. Applications should be sent, by 


One hundred scholarships available for January 15th, 1962, to the Registrar, the 
session 1962/63. These cover residence, University, Manchester 13, from whom 
tuition and personal allowance. further particulars may be obtained, and 


who will be pleased to answer any in- 
quiries regarding the scope of the Fellow- 
ships 


Course in SOCIAL STUDIES for Uni- 
versity of Nottingham Diploma for exter- 
nal students; and Course for DIPLOMA 
IN CO-OPERATION. 
Applications must be received by 2ist 
February. Particulars from the Administra- 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 











tive Officer. ACCUR. TYPING, 2/6 1,000 carbs, 6d. Jen- 

nings, 55 Brockham Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 

oaemineieia y 8 yet get verbatim shorthand, typing 

1 (MSS/tapes), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 
EDUCATIONAL Beaconsfield Road, N.I1. ENTerprise 3324. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- | DUPLICATING. MSS. typed 2/6 per 1,000 

tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, words 6d. carbon. Translations Id. per word. 

Central Secretarial Service, 74 Eden Street, 


Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/ or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subjects in — interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 


Kingston, Surrey. KINgston 3176. ; 
EXPERT TYPING and duplicating MSS. a 
speciality. WEStern 6259. 

MSS. AND STENCILS typed promptly.—Easy, 
50 Kinghill Ave., Kenton, Middx. WOR 4823. 


call 30 en Victori , E.C.4. Est. ‘ 

call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. | Mranusc RIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses Johnson, Bournemouth Road, S.W.19. 
in shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping and MOU 6136 


secretarial practice. 
and County Secretarial College, 
Oxford. 


MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., 
Surrey. Tel. Wallington 2496. 


When Fountains 
Fall 


by 
STOWERS JOHNSON 


This new long poem follows as a sequel to London Saga, a poetry best 
seller published in 1946. Responding to a suggestion made to him 
by Sir Alfred Munnings, Stowers Johnson has pointed the impact 
of London upon the countryside, but there runs through this whole 
poem a mysterious evocation of the English scene and way of life. 


1,000 words, 6d. car- 
Wallington, 


Prospectus—The Oxford 
34 St. Giles, 








In When Fountains Fall he claims to have invented a new form for 
the Long Poem. 
AN INDIVIDUAL AND ISOLATED POET 


“He by-passes the decadent muddle of the mid-century, the Eliot 
fans and the Hopkins disciples, like a new motor-way avoiding 
suburban congestion.” 


He does not, like the gipsy in his verse, strain 
“To lay a finger on the future and abscond”’, 


but seizes contemporary history, local or national, for his subjects, 
taking measure of the traditions. 


‘For through this present like a swordsman strong 


The past goes striding with his right and wrong.” 
12s. 6d. 


THE FORTUNE PRESS 
15 Belgrave Road, S.W.1 
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Immediate Ac 
£50 to £25,( 

On or Without S$ 
REGIONAL TRU: 
8 Clifford Str: 


New Bond Stree 
Tel. REGent 5983/ 








LITERARY 
WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Sen 
teresting free booklet.—The 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, Lor 


POEMS WANTED. Send 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberlan 


REVIEW BOOKS and others 
purchased. D. Levin, 38 Berm 
W.1. MUSeum 4224. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT 
School of Journalism (Fou 
Fleet Street, London,: E.C.4. 
earned your fees by the time y 
the course you get. your mo 
for free copy of “You in Pr 
of Special Guarantee. Free M 
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FOR SALE 


BINOCULARS Ex-Govt. £20 
14 days’ free trial. CHARLES 
Saltmarket, Glasgow. Phone: 


SHOPPING BY P 


ANY BOOK on any subject st 
by post. Unique exchange-a 
available.—Express Book Serv 
Chambers, Oxford Street, W.! 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS 85 
Gentlemen's luxurious quality 
Rose, Black, Cream, 38” to 4 
from Austin Smith, 33 Berkeley 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH _ LID 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, Bed 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalo; 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH 

9 Donegall Square South 
NORTHERN IREL 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHII 
from 38s. 6d. Patts, size char 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Garden 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE fror 
choice of patterns from A. U 
2 Corporation Street, Blackbu 


CLUBS 


FREE MOVIES -vith your « 
lunch at The Establishment 
Sundays at 3.30 and 8, film cla 
Every weeknight, jazz, good f 
cabaret. As from January 9: s 
Logue, in brand-new show.- 
ment, GER 8111. 





ROLAND READ Ltd.—THE 
in North London. Excellent 
Please phone for latest Li 
N.P.U. Amontillado Sherry (E 
2t/- per bottle. Don’t forg« 
6077—NOW! 


ACCOMMODATI 


LARGE single bedsitting room 
ties, h. and c., 20 minutes We 
—GLA 3704. 

MAINLY YOUNG professio: 
sult us. The right person for 
Separate flats, too. Infinite c 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 

hours). 

WHEN you've found your 

or flat let TAXI-TRUCKS : 
Dormobile. HAM 1466 ext. 2. 


TRAVEL 
GREECE. ISLAND OF MY 
Book rooms early to ensure 


day, bathing, fishing, paintin 
Mod. Cons. Half pension £! 
arrangement.—Box 8528. 





— 


snienneeieinials 
gives enormous satisfaction- 
a week, written with the a 
phonetic, easy to read. You 
you wrote for the free trial 
School of Speedhand (S9), 
bridge. 
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